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PROBLEMS OF HERMENEUTICS IN ROMAN 
CATHOLIC EXEGESIS 


JOHN L. McKENZIE 


WEST BADEN COLLEGE 


NY discussion of contemporary Catholic Exegesis must begin from 
the publication in 1943 of Divino Afflante Spiritu, the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius XII on the promotion of biblical studies. | am aware 
that many find it deplorable that this impulse to biblical studies had to 
come from the central authority of the Church rather than from the 
personal initiative of scholars themselves; and perhaps some explanation 
of the practical workings of the organization of the Catholic Church will 
make it clear that this document did, in a sense, come from the initiative 
of individual scholars. To explain the encyclical a brief excursion into 
its background is necessary. 

The Modernist controversy of the first decade of this century left 
deep wounds on the body of Catholic theological and biblical scholarship. 
It would take entirely too long to review the history of this crisis; it is 
sufficient to note that Catholic theology and exegesis up to the beginning 
of the second world war exhibited what many have called the mentality of 
the beleaguered fortress. In the prevailing climate of opinion it was better 
to adhere to what was thought to be safe doctrine than to make sorties 
into hostile territory. In such a defensive atmosphere creative scholarship 
was extremely unlikely, and in fact there is not much creative scholar- 
ship to which we can point over a period of some thirty years. One 
must pay tribute to M.-J. Lagrange, who never lost confidence that 
honesty, integrity, and hard work in the application of critical methods 
would bring results which can be achieved by no other means. Thanks 
largely to him and to the Ecole Biblique de Jérusalem which he founded, 
the attitude of Catholic exegetes had changed by 1940, especially among 
the younger generation. They believed that it was possible to conduct 
a sincere scientific investigation of biblical problems without peril either 
to their personal belief or to the faith of others. When this opinion was 
openly supported by a sufficient number of scholars it became known to 
the Holy See, and the encyclical letter incorporated this scholarly 
consensus into its teaching. 

Here it is necessary to remark that biblical scholarship was somewhat 
ahead of theological scholarship, and still farther ahead of the laity. The 
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work which biblical scholars wished to undertake was still under suspicion 
to perhaps the majority of theologians, and some tentative efforts in the 
direction of a more advanced biblical scholarship had been very unfavor- 
ably received. If the work of advancing biblical scholarship was to 
continue, it had to receive the explicit approval of the central teaching 
authority of the Church. The encyclical conferred this approval. The 
papal declaration was not received with equal enthusiasm by all theo- 
logians, and some seemed to interpret it as in no way modifying their 
earlier opinions. At the present writing, fifteen years after the publica- 
tion of the encyclical, opposition to creative biblical scholarship speaks 
only in whispers, and it no longer inhibits original work which goes 
beyond commonly accepted theological opinion. 

Perhaps the most important statement of the encyclical was the 
declaration that there exist a great many unsolved exegetical problems 
to which no certain answer is found either in the traditional teaching of 
the Church or in commonly accepted theological opinion. Exegetes are 
urged to take up these unsolved problems, and other members of the 
Church are warned to abhor that intemperate zeal which regards any- 
thing new as to be for that reason opposed or suspected. This statement 
should put an end once and for all to the conditions which permitted a 
distinguished Protestant scholar to write in 1940 that Catholic scholars 
were dishonest because they did not express their convictions. To exhibit 
that honesty which this scholar found lacking, I may say that his charge 
was not entirely unfounded; and I believe that the same degree of honesty 
would bring him to admit that pressure which prevents scholars from 
publishing the most advanced results of their studies has been felt in 
other communions also. The sword of central authority is two-edged; 
if it could halt the entire Modernist discussion, it can also, as it has done, 
unequivocally repudiate fundamentalism in Catholic exegesis. 

The encyclical affirms that the first duty of the interpreter is to dis- 
cover the literal sense, the genuine meaning of the Bible. And lest any 
one should misunderstand this to be a restatement of the fundamentalist 
principle of interpretation, the encyclical goes on to say that the genuine 
meaning of the text cannot be understood without historical and cultural 
studies of the world of the ancient Near East, without comparison of the 
Bible with other ancient literatures, and without determining the precise 
literary form of the separate books and portions of the Bible. This 
sweeping encouragement to historical investigation and to the study of 
Gattungsgeschichte is as unreserved as one could desire. It would be 
wrong, of course, to think that historical and literary criticism began only 
in 1943 among Catholic exegetes. I have already observed that a con- 
sensus on the necessity of these methods existed before the encyclical, 
which would hardly have been published had not such a consensus 
existed. Since 1943, however, these studies have been carried on with 
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much more intensity. Recent publications such as La Sainte Bible de 
Jérusalem, the French series Lectio Divina, and the most recent volumes 
of the Etudes Bibliques series, in particular Spicq’s commentary on 
Hebrews, show clearly the acceptance of historical and literary criticism 
by Catholic scholars. This article, however, is not intended to be a 
review of Catholic exegetical work since 1943; but I have thought it 
necessary to mention the methods which Catholic scholars now employ. 

Our subject, problems of hermeneutics, is, as I conceive it, a state- 
ment of these problems as they confront Catholic scholars; earlier articles 
in this Journal have set forth these problems as Protestant scholars meet 
them. To some extent the problems are independent of confessional 
differences. For all exegetes the problems are the same in fixing the text 
and establishing the historical background of OT and NT. Indeed, if 
all scholars were perfectly objective, entire unanimity should be the- 
oretically possible in exegesis itself; for the meaning of the Bible has been 
determined by its authors, not by its interpreters. Even in the theology 
of the Bible agreement should be possible, if we mean by biblical theology 
a synthesis formed by induction. But we are not entirely objective, and 
it is doubtful if we ever shall be before the Second Coming. As long as 
confessional differences persist, the best each of us can do is to know his 
own biases and to see that his scholarly work is affected by them as 
little as possible. Hence the peculiar Catholic problems of hermeneutics 
seem to lie not in these areas, but in what we may call the theological 
application of the Bible, the incorporation of the theology of the Bible 
into the systematic theology of the Church. Even here, however, the 
problems of the exegete cross over confessional lines. I find myself in 
agreement with Krister Stendahl, who has described the task of biblical 
scholarship as “‘the presentation of the original...the empathetic 
descriptive analysis of the ideas and the synthetic description of the 
patterns of thought. All this belongs to the presentation of the material.’”? 
To answer the question what this means to us here and now, he says, is 
a question which is answered not by biblical scholars but by the Church. 

Speaking of the Catholic Church, however, I think the exegete must 
go beyond the lines so well indicated by Stendahl. The use of the Bible 
as a mine of proof-texts is dying in Catholic theology, and very few will 
regret it. But there is no organization of material and elaboration of 
principles to replace it. The Catholic biblical scholar has the obligation 
not only of presenting the material, but of presenting it in such a way 
that his colleagues in systematic theology (we call it ‘dogmatic theol- 


* James Muilenburg, ‘Preface to Hermeneutics,"’ JBL, LXVII (1958), 18-26; J. 
Coert Rylaarsdam, ‘‘The Problem of Faith in History in Biblical Interpretation," tbid., 
26-32; Krister Stendahl, “Implications of Form-Criticism and Tradition-Criticism for 
Biblical Interpretation,”’ ibid., 33-38. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 37 f. 
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ogy’) cannot ignore his presentation. It must be challenging and 
convincing. Such a presentation was made before the Catholic Theo- 
logical Society of America in 1955 by R. A. F. Mackenzie.3 Biblical 
scholars themselves must take the lead in showing the relevance of the 
theological doctrine of the Bible to Catholic belief. They cannot them- 
selves expect to rewrite the whole of dogmatic theology; but they must 
present the matter in such a way that those who do handle dogmatic 
theology will see how they must rethink their use of the Bible. The 
Catholic Biblical Association of America presented one topic in this way 
in a symposium on messianism at its annual meeting in 1956.4 

The revolt against historicism and the demand for a biblical theology 
in the Protestant churches has had a parallel in the Catholic Church. 
Here there was no revolt against historicism, because there never had 
been any historicism against which to revolt. But there was a stout 
affirmation of the “historical character’ of the Bible without any atten- 
tion whatever to the study of literary forms. The purely defensive and 
almost entirely controversial scholarship of the era of the siege mentality 
had by 1943 proved its sterility beyond all question. As a group the 
Catholic clergy and laity had lost all interest in anything biblical scholar- 
ship had to say. They thought — and I am not questioning the correct- 
ness of their judgment — that biblical scholarship contributed nothing 
to enrich their faith and realize their ideals. No one who accepts the 
Bible as the word of God can feel comfortable when this book is praised 
by every one and read and understood by almost no one. And so among 
Catholics also there was a demand for a theological treatment of the 
Bible which would make sense. If biblical scholars could not or would 
not furnish such a treatment, then the field was left wide open for the 
amateurs. Modern historical and critical scholarship has arrived none too 
soon to keep popular thinking about the Bible from soaring off into space. 
There is not yet a large body of literature available to the Catholic 
clergy and laity on the theological significance of the Bible, especially in 
English; but the material is being treated in scholarly books and journals, 
and future popular literature ought to have a basis in sound scholarship. 
Up to this time it appears that this type of popular literature must be 
written by the exegete if it is to be written at all. 

The felt need for the theological interpretation of the Bible has 
centered since 1946 on the question of the unity of OT and NT. A mass 


3 “The Concept of Biblical Theology,” Proceedings of the Catholic Theological Society 
of America, 1955, pp. 48-73. The report of the discussion which followed this paper 
illustrates the difficulties of the exegete in finding a convincing presentation for his 
colleagues in theology. 

4 The symposium is reported in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly, XIX (1957), 93-95. 
The papers of the symposium have been published in the same journal in the issues from 
October 1956 to October 1957 inclusive. 
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of literature on the subject has arisen, but the question is still open. In 
Europe, especially in France immediately after the second world war, 
this question was answered by a revival of typology. The proposal for 
a return to the typological exegesis of the Fathers was stated most 
articulately and fully by Jean Daniélou and Henri de Lubac, who differed 
from each other in some detail.’ But they both agreed that the ‘‘spiritual 
meaning” is found everywhere throughout the OT, and that the dis- 
covery of the spiritual sense is independent of scientific and literal inter- 
pretation. This denial of any religious value in scientific biblical scholar- 
ship was a very disturbing element in the theory; it seems ultimately to 
make any “‘spiritual’’ exegesis anti-intellectual, and to remove all control 
from the interpretation of the Bible except the spiritual insight of the 
interpreter. The controversy about spiritual exegesis really never reached 
the Catholics of this country, and it has been dormant in Europe for the 
last half-dozen years. The theory, as one might expect, has been gener- 
ally rejected by exegetes. But exegetes would not be justified simply in 
rejecting the theory unless they were willing to supply the need by a 
spiritual interpretation based on the genuine meaning of the Bible as 
investigated by the tools of historical and literary criticism. This they 
are doing. 

The question of typology, however, is not thereby finished. Typology 
is so much a part of the traditional Catholic interpretation of the Bible 
that it cannot be abandoned by the modern scholar. The encyclical 
speaks expressly of the necessity of continuing typological interpretation. 
Most exegetes recognize that the traditional typology of the Fathers of 
the Church cannot be combined with modern scientific study and that 
typology must be redefined before it can be employed in our interpreta- 
tion. This work has not been done. 

In recent years the theory of typology has been largely replaced by 
the theory of the sensus plenior, the “fuller sense.’ Raymond E. Brown 
has thus defined the fuller sense: ‘‘The sensus plenior is that additional, 
deeper meaning intended by God but not clearly intended by the human 
author, which is seen to exist in the words of a biblical text (or group of 
texts or even a whole book) when they are studied in the light of further 
revelation or development in the understanding of revelation.’’? Brown 
is at some pains to escape the objection often leveled by critics of the 
theory that the sensus plenior escapes definition; he lists definitions given 


5 Cf. in particular Henri de Lubac, Histoire et Esprit (Paris: Aubier, 1950). In a 
review of this book I included a rather full summary of De Lubac's thesis and a critique 
of his principles of exegesis (Theological Studies, XII [1950], 365-84). 

6 The theory is fully set forth by Joseph Coppens in Les harmonies des deux Testa- 
ments (Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1949) and Raymond E, Brown in The Sensus Plenior 
of Sacred Scripture (Baltimore: St. Mary’s University, 1955). 

7 Op. cit., p. 92. 
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by twenty-one different authors which, he believes, are in substantial 
agreement. He mentions the following problems as the roots of the 
theory of the fuller sense: certain uses of the OT in the NT, the employ- 
ment of the Bible in the liturgy, the exegesis used by the theologians and 
by the teaching authority of the Church in the definition of the dogmas 
of faith, and the problem of the harmony of the two Testaments. These 
problems are real, and they have all been attacked by other methods; but 
they are not all hermeneutical. The theory of the fuller sense is presented 
as an inclusive understanding of the meaning of the Bible which will 
recapitulate the solution of all these problems in a single view. 

It is my own personal impression, both from reading and from con- 
versation with Catholic exegetes, that the majority of them lean towards 
this theory. I should be happy to be proved wrong; some colleagues in 
Germany told me last year that no German Catholic exegete is interested 
in the fuller sense. There is an articulate minority which finds the theory 
unacceptable. I believe the criticisms of G. Courtade and R. P. Bierberg 
are entirely valid and have not been met by the defenders of the fuller 
sense.* Even if a more substantial agreement has been reached in the 
definition of the fuller sense, the definition still lacks precision; and when 
a more detailed exposition is given, the lack of a unified concept which 
one can grasp becomes apparent. 

Furthermore, the theory, like the theory of the spiritual sense, seems 
to involve the danger of removing all control from the investigation of 
the genuine meaning of the Bible. It does not suppose that the investiga- 
tion of the fuller sense is independent of the investigation of the literal 
sense; on the contrary, the defenders of the theory, after considerable 
discussion and with some disagreement in detail, now generally classify 
the fuller sense as a part of the genuine literal meaning, although it is 
not the meaning of the writer. The adjective ‘‘fuller’’ refers to the fuller 
literal meaning. To critics of the theory this signifies that the fully 
developed theme is already implicitly but literally expressed in earlier 
documents, and they find it hard to distinguish this principle from the 
allegorism of Origen. The investigation of the literal sense has always 
meant the investigation of the mind of the writer of the passage; should 
it come to mean anything else one does not know how the literal sense is 
to be ascertained. Critics of the theory fear that the theory introduces 
a charismatic element into exegesis which is distressing to one who is 
conscious of the possession of no charisma. 

The use of the OT in the NT is indeed a hermeneutical problem; but 
I believe it will be better solved by a study of rabbinical exegesis (and 
now of the exegesis of the Qumran documents) than by tampering with 


® G. Courtade, Récherches de science religieuse, XXXVI (1949), 136-41; R. P. Bier- 
berg, CBQ, X (1948), 182-95. 
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the most fundamental principles not only of exegesis, but of human com- 
munication itself. The use of the Bible in the liturgy, in theology, and in 
ecclesiastical documents is not a problem of hermeneutics. Here the 
exegete can only present the material, in the words of Stendahl. But 
hitherto theology has had no difficulty in admitting that the liturgy, 
theology, and ecclesiastical documents, with varying degrees of restraint, 
can and do employ biblical texts by accommodation and extension and 
illustration rather than by interpretation of the genuine meaning and by 
strict logical demonstration. 

To sum up, then, the problems of hermeneutics as they appear to this 
observer: as our first task — although it is not strictly a problem of 
hermeneutics — I put the continued investigation by historical and 
critical methods of the genuine meaning of the Bible. We have, I believe, 
not nearly exhausted the wealth of material furnished by the study of 
ancient Near Eastern literature and culture and by the corresponding 
studies of the Hellenistic world of NT times. Such works as those pro- 
duced by the school of Lucien Cerfaux excel in the NT field; but Catholic 
scholars have produced nothing comparable for the OT. I put this task 
first because it is a necessary preliminary to the construction of a biblical 
theology. Any subsequent work which will be done on the theological 
application of the Bible to Catholic belief and practice will be a waste of 
time unless it rests on such serious and rigorously critical work. After 
this will come the theological exploration of biblical themes; and here we 
must include a better statement of the unity of OT and NT. This kind 
of work has already been done to some extent in the writings of A. Gelin 
and Jacques Guillet. These excellent works ought to be only the 
first-fruits of a rich harvest; but even these and a few others which have 
appeared are sufficient to make it no longer necessary for our Protestant 
colleagues to refer to the biblical theology of Heinisch as an example of 
the work of Catholic scholars. I am inclined to believe that any state- 
ment of the unity of OT and NT before much solid exegetical and theo- 
logical work is done in each of them is likely to be premature. Simplifica- 
tion is wonderful, but it often comes at too high a price. The articles of 
D. M. Stanley, principally in Theological Studies and the Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly are superb examples of the exploration of NT theological 
themes. 

The work must first be done on the scholarly level; but the Catholic 
biblical scholar cannot afford to speak to no one except his colleagues in 
biblical scholarship. It is not merely a question of whether he desires 
to be heard by the Catholic clergy and laity; it is a question of whether 
they are willing to support him if they think he has no message for them. 


9A. Gelin, Les idées maitresses de l’'Ancien Testament (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1948); Jacques Guillet, Thémes Bibliques (Paris: Aubier, 1951). 
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Hence, while it is essential that the theological interpretation and 
application be carried on first by scientific methods, the task cannot be 
regarded as finished unless the results of scholarly work are made avail- 
able to a wider public. Popularization at the present moment could 
easily be premature; but Catholic scholars ought to lose no opportunity 
to make themselves heard on the theological significance of the Bible. 
Should they succeed in doing this, they will have done no more than fulfil 
the mission which is assigned to them in the encyclical Divino A fflante 
Spiritu. 

I believe that if they fulfil this mission they will also help to construct 
a bridge between Catholics and members of other communions. The 
confessional differences which divide us will not be closed in the fore- 
seeable future; but these differences, if divided Christians can agree at 
least on the minimum essentials of Christian charity, ought not to become 
the source of human personal differences. One area in which Catholics 
and Protestants can easily communicate is the area of austere and 
objective scholarship. As I have mentioned above, unanimity in textual 
criticism, in historical investigation, in exegesis, and even in a theological 
synthesis of the Bible is theoretically independent of confessional differ- 
ences. Human imperfections make it practically impossible to reach 
unanimity; but all of us have seen how easy it is for scholars of different 
faiths to exchange the results of their studies, and we have all found the 
work of men who do not share our faith to be extremely useful when their 
work has been done in a detached objective manner. Should Catholic 
scholars continue in the path in which they have set out, there must be 
the happy result of a wider and more friendly communication in scholar- 
ship. This will not be a step towards ecumenical union, but it will 
certainly be a welcome step towards better human relations, based on 
mutual personal tolerance and understanding; and this in turn should 
have a salutary effect upon our heterogeneous society. 








THE HEBREW CUBIT 
R. B. Y. SCOTT 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


PROBLEM which has vexed generations of biblical scholars is that 

of determining the modern equivalents of weights and measures 
mentioned in the Bible. Reputable authorities provide divergent fig- 
ures,' leaving the exegete at a loss. This is not strange, since the external 
evidence is not easy to correlate with the slight, various, undated, and 
often ambiguous evidence of the Bible. Mensuration tables are con- 
structed which may be misleading when values of several terms are de- 
duced from one which itself is uncertain.?, The ratios between different 
units seldom are given in the text,) and must be inferred often from 
external evidence or later tradition.4 There is no proof that the propor- 
tions had always been mathematically exact,’ or that the terms used 
always had the same connotation and remained constant from the 
beginning to the talmudic period.6 No ancient Hebrew standards of 


* The six-palms cubit is given by Kennedy as 17.58 in., 446 mm. in HDB, IV; as 
17.49 in., 444 mm. in Peake’s Comm.; as 520 mm. by Segré, JBL, LXIV; as 495 mm. by 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch.; as 444 mm. by Barrois, 7B, I; as 425 or 450 mm. by Nowack, 
Lehrbuch; as 458 mm. by Galling, Bib. Reallex., and by Nétscher, Bib. Altertumskunde; 
and as 444 or 450 mm. by Trinquet, Dict. Bib. Supp. There is similar disagreement 
about the larger “royal” cubit and the cubit of Ezekiel, and about other units of 
measurement. 

7 A.-G. Barrois, 7B, I, draws attention to the hypothetical basis of his table of 
volumes based on the bath of 22.99 liters, but elsewhere is less cautious. He assumes, 
e. g., that the cubit of Ezekiel was divided into two ‘‘spans’’ (zeret) of 344 palms, al- 
though there is no evidence that this term was used of anything other than half the 
common cubit (cf. Exod 25 10; Ezek 40 42). 

3 Cf. Ezek 40 5, 45 11-12; Exod 16 36, 38 25-26. The last-named passage is ambiguous, 
and Ezek 45 12 probably represents a devaluation of the shekel. The Vulgate translates 
handbreadth as ‘four fingers’”’ in Exod 25 25, following the Egyptian palm; this is almost 
certainly correct, cf. I Kings 7 15, 26. 

4For example, shekel weights from Palestine point to the ratios: 1 talent =50 
minas = 2500 shekels in pre-Exilic Israel; the ratio of 60 shekels to the mina is intro- 
duced by Ezekiel (45 12) and reappears in Exod 38 25-26. On the other hand, for measures 
of capacity like the /ég and the qab we are dependent for information on Josephus and the 
Talmud. 

5 On some Egyptian royal cubit rods the seventh palm is longer than the other six; 
ef. A. E. Berriman, Historical Metrology (1953), p. 72. 

6 Not only was there depreciation of standards with the passage of time, but we 
have to reckon also with dishonest manipulation which made “‘the ephah small and the 
shekel great” (Amos 8 5). 
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measurement have been recovered intact except small inscribed weights ;? 
even these do not give identical values and can be assessed only by 
striking a mean.’ The equations with Greco-Roman measures found in 
Josephus are only approximate, as is clear from the fact that in one place 
he defines ‘‘a sabbath day’s journey” as five stades, in another as 
six. 

This uncertainty does not mean, however, that the study of biblical 
metrology must be given up as hopeless, but only that the student cannot 
expect to reach exact, complete, and final results. At some points he 
can find firmer ground than at others. He has at his disposal, in addition 
to the biblical evidence and Jewish tradition, literary and archeological 
data from contemporary civilizations of the ancient Near East, and some 
slight but important data from Palestine itself. From these he can de- 
termine, at least broadly, orders of magnitude and apparent ratios 
between terms of measurement. He must resist the temptation to claim 
greater precision than the evidence warrants, and to prefer one measure- 
ment to another because of an imagined mathematical significance.'® He 
must distinguish between the original rough and ready measurements by 
the human hand, foot, forearm (or cubit) and arm-stretch (or fathom), 
and the more definite meanings ascribed to these and other terms to 
meet the needs of developing civilization. 

The cubit was one of the most widely used of these originally ‘‘nat- 
ural” measures in the ancient world. When we are told that the couch 
of Og measured nine cubits by four ‘‘by the cubit of a man” (Deut 3 11), 
this most probably means ‘‘as a man might measure it with his forearm.” 
Such informal measurement is presumably intended in references to a 
man’s height, the depth of water, and approximate distances." For 
architectural purposes a more exact unit was required,” and its use is 
to be assumed in the dimensions given of Solomon's buildings and 
Ezekiel’s temple plans. Ezekiel, in fact, mentions two different cubits, 
one a handbreadth longer than the other,’ and II Chron 3 3 distinguishes 


7Cf. R. A. S. Macalister, Excavation of Gezer, I1, 278-93; D. Diringer, ‘‘Early 
Hebrew Weights Found at Lachish,”” PEQ, 1942, pp. 82-103. 

8 As Barrois does, JB, I, 154. 

9 Ant. Jud. V.2.3, XX.8.6. The stade was 600 Greek ft., and usually is reckoned 
at 185 m., although other stade lengths are known. Cf. J. Trinquet, ‘“‘Métrologie 
Biblique,”’ Dict. de la Bible, Supplément, Fasc. xxviii, col. 1221. 

% As in Berriman, op. cit., pp. 17, 21, 54, 98, etc. This work is packed with invaluable 
information, but suffers from haphazard arrangement and the overpressing of the 
author's theories of mathematical relationships. 

 ] Sam 17 4; Gen 7 20; Josh 3 4; II Kings 14 13; John 21 8. 

2 As illustrated by the two statues of Gudea which portray the king with a tablet 
in his lap; the tablet shows the ground plan of a building, and has a rule graduated in 
SU.SI or “fingers” near its edge. Cf. Berriman, op. cit., pp. 53-54. 

3 Ezek 40 5, 43 13. 
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the cubit used in the specifications of Solomon's temple as of ‘“‘the old 
standard.” 

In order to understand these distinctions and to determine as nearly 
as possible the modern equivalent lengths of these Hebrew cubits, we 
must examine the biblical evidence and its traditional interpretations, 
in the. light of relevant archeological data. First, we must consider the 
value of the cubit in the older metrological systems of Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, to which the Hebrew system undoubtedly was related. Second, we 
can compare the evidence — such as it is — provided by material remains 
from the Israelite period in Palestine. Here three items call for considera- 
tion: a) the Siloam tunnel inscription; b) the value of the cubit to be 
deduced from the dimensions of the ‘‘molten sea’”’ in I Kings 7 23, 26, on 
the basis of Albright’s calculation of the value of the bath from the 
Lachish and Tell Beit Mirsim jars; and c) architectural measurements 
of large ancient structures excavated in Palestine. 

1. Of the many, various, and variously estimated cubit lengths from 
the time of Gudea to that of Epiphanius,™ the significant ones for our 
purpose are the following: 

a. The Egyptian “‘royal’’ cubit of 20.6—20.7 in., 524—527 mm., 
divided into 7 palms and 28 fingers.*s This is attested to by cubit rods, 
by the Rhind Mathematical Papyrus, and by the dimensions of the Edfu 
temple and of pyramids at Gizeh, Saqqara, and Dahshur.”® A slightly 
shorter version —— 20.4 in., 518—520 mm. — is recorded by the cubit 
rod of Haremhab, and apparently was used in the construction of the 
Great Hall and of the obelisks of Karnak.'? A slightly longer version, 
20.9 in., 532 mm., appears on cubit rods from Denderah.*® 

b. The Sumerian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Neo-Babylontan cubit 
of 19.4—19.8 in., 494—504 mm., at first divided into 30 fingers and later 
into 24. This cubit is first specifically recorded on the architectural rules 
of Gudea.'® It was the ammatu rabitu of the Assyrians, in contrast to the 


™ Nearly seventy different figures are given in Berriman, op. cit., Trinquet, op. cit., 
W. M. F. Petrie, ‘‘Weights and Measures, Ancient Historical,”” Enc. Brit. 13th ed., and 
A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘‘Weights and Measures,” HDB, IV. 

A measuring stick of XX-XXII dynasties in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York, 27.5 in., 698 mm. in length, is divided into seven parts and also into two parts, 
and is ostensibly a cubit. In contrast to the carefully finished and inscribed cubit rods 
of stone which witness to the official standard, this plain wooden stick is obviously an 
unofficial and probably a dishonest measure, longer by one third than the royal cubit. 

© Cf, Berriman, op. cit., pp. 70-72, 77-82; Petrie, op. cit., p. 482. 

"7 Cf. Berriman, op. cit., pp. 75-76, 83-84. 

8 Cf, Trinquet, op. cit., col. 1217, quoting from Annales du Service des antiquités de 
l'Egypte, 1916. 

On two statues of the king now in the Louvre. According to Thureau-Dangin, 
Rev. d’ass., 1925, p. 30, these yield a cubit of 495 mm, (19.4 in.); according to Berriman, 
op. cit., p. 54, a cubit of 19.8 in.; according to Kennedy, op. cit., p. 907a, a cubit of 
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common cubit of Khorsabad, 15.5 in., 396 mm., with 24 fingers.?° Bricks 
of Nebuchadrezzar II, specified as of 16 fingers, are 2/3 of a cubit of 
19.6 in., 500 mm.?! 

c. The Egyptian common cubit of 17.4—17.7 in., 444-—450 mm., 
divided into 6 palms and 24 fingers. This is nearly equivalent to the later 
Greco-Roman cubit which was 3/2 the Attic foot,?? a fact which explains 
why Josephus does not feel called upon to explain the cubit as he does 
explain other units in terms of Greco-Roman measures. The Egyptian 
common cubit is the standard of the Nilometer at Elephantine, of 1Vth 
dynasty tomb sculptures, and of some cubit rods, notably one of 
Tutankhamun.” 

The Hebrew word for ‘‘cubit,’’ 'ammdah, is undoubtedly related to 
Akk. ammatu, but the length of the Mesopotamian unit and its original 
division into 30 SU.SI or “fingers” do not seem to be reflected in Pales- 
tine. On the other hand, the two Egyptian cubits correspond to the two 
cubits of Ezek 40 5, and the shorter of them accords with such informa- 
tion as is available from Palestine in the Iron Age. The ‘‘royal’’ cubit 
of which Herodotus speaks in his description of Babylon as three fingers 
longer than the common cubit* is a problem in itself, since he does not 
make it clear whether he is referring to the Babylonian cubit of 19.5 in. 
or to the Greek cubit of 18.2 in. as his standard of comparison.*5 The 
latter is the more probable, since the addition of three daktulot to the 
Greek cubit yields 20.52 in. for the ‘‘royal’’ cubit. 

2. The Siloam inscription, giving the length of the still existing water 
tunnel as 1200 cubits, is the most definite piece of evidence which we 
have concerning the Hebrew cubits, or, at any rate, concerning the 
common cubit of pre-Exilic Judah. The measurement figure is, however, 
a round number, and the limits between which the distance should be 
measured are imprecise. Conder gives two figures, 1658 ft. and 1706 ft. 
Vincent’s figure is 533.1 m. or 1749 ft.27 On the assumption that 1200 
cubits was an exact measurement, these measurements yield cubits 


19.6 in. This is a good example of one of the difficulties inherent in any attempt to treat 
ancient metrology as an exact science. 

2 Cf. Trinquet, op. cit., col. 1216. 

2 Cf. Barrois, RB, 1931, pp. 194-95. 

22 Cf. Trinquet, op. cit., col. 1217. 

23 Cf. Berriman, op. cit., p. 74; Petrie, op. cit., p. 483a. 

44 Herod. 1.178. It is curious that Pliny Nat. Hist. vi.26.30, also speaks of the meas- 
urements of Babylon, but in terms of a foot three fingers longer than the Roman. Cf. 
Berriman, op. cit., p. 73. 

2s Trinquet, op. cit., col. 1217, and Kennedy, op. cit., p. 907a, make the former 
assumption, Berriman, op. cit., p. 73, the latter. 

26 C. R. Conder, ‘‘Jerusalem,”” HDB, II, 597a; PEFQS, 1882, pp. 122 ff. Kennedy, 
op. cit., p. 907, attributes to Conder still a thira figure, 1758 ft. 

27 A. Vincent, RB, 1912, pp. 425-26. 
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respectively of 16.58 in., 17 in., and 17.49 in., and 421 mm., 433 mm., and 
444 mm. The largest of these three possible values of the cubit is from 
the latest and presumably the most exact measurement, and it strongly 
suggests that the Egyptian six-palms cubit was the common cubit of 
the time of Hezekiah. As Kennedy says, ‘The Egyptian cubits passed to 
Palestine.’’?8 If so, and if the more exact figure of 17.7 in., 450 mm., is 
used for the six-palms Egyptian cubit, the tunnel’s length was 1185 
cubits, a close approximation to 1200, in view of the tunnel’s serpentine 
course. On the other hand, the slightly smaller value derived from 
Vincent’s measurenient noted above, viz., 17.49 in., 444 mm., on the 
assumption that 1200 cubits is the correct length, finds additional 
support from the two further pieces of evidence now to be considered. 

3. In I Kings 7 23-26 and in II Chron 4 2, 5 the dimensions in cubits 
of the bronze ‘‘sea”’ are given, and also its capacity in baths. If the value 
of one of these two terms is known, and also the shape of the vessel, the 
value of the other term can be calculated. Unfortunately the dimensions 
and capacity given are not identical in Kings and Chronicles, in MT and 


LXX. 


Kings MT Kings LXX Chron: MT and LXX 
Diameter 10 cub. 10 cub. 10 cub. 
Circumference 30 cub. 33 cub. 30 cub. 
“Height” or 5 cub. 5 cub. 5 cub. 
Radius 
Capacity 2000 baths 3000 baths 


In spite of Kennedy’s animadversions on the futility of attempting 
a calculation from these conflicting figures, with the additional un- 
certainty as to the shape of the ‘‘sea,”’ the conflict can be explained 
reasonably, and actually indicates what the editors took to be the shape 
of the vessels. Since the ‘‘sea”’ is said to have been circular®® rather than 
rectangular, the dimensions appear to be those of a more or less regular 


hemisphere, for the height is half the diameter, and the ratio of circum- 
ference to diameter is approximately mw (3.141).5" This supposition is 
supported by consideration of the difficulty of making a vessel of this 
size in cast bronze of any other shape. The figure of 33 cubits for the 
circumference in LXNX of Kings may have resulted from a new calcula- 
tion, on the reasonable ground that to the diameter of 10 cubits must be 
added the thickness of the rims, viz., two handbreadths (vs. 26). In this 


2% HDB, IV, 912a. 

27 MS A gives the MT figure, 2000 baths. 

39 Heb. ‘agol sabtb. 

3« The same dimensions might represent a cylinder, but in this case it is impossible; 
a bowl-shaped vessel is required to leave room for the foreparts of the twelve oxen. 
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case, as was to be expected in Alexandria,? the more accurate value of 
22/7 for m was used; 62/6 cub. x 22/7 gave the result — 32.47, or in 
whole numbers, 33 cubits. The difference in capacity as stated in 
Chronicles — 3000 baths instead of 2000 — also results apparently from 
scribal calculation. This is in the ratio of a cylinder to a hemisphere of 
the same dimensions. Wylie makes the probable suggestion that the 
stone pediment substituted by Ahaz when he removed the bronze oxen- 
base was a circular wall under the brim of the ‘‘sea,”’ giving it a cylin- 
drical appearance.?3 

Whether or not the above explanations are thought to be sufficient, 
two things are clear: 1) the figures given are not random, and 2) the 
figures result from calculation rather than experimental measurement. 
Further, since the capacity in baths looks like an addendum in I Kings 
7 2 (MT), is omitted in the corresponding LXX, and varies in Chron- 
icles, it is apparent that the capacity was calculated from the dimensions 
and not vice versa. If, however, the value of the bath is known, that of 
the corresponding cubit can be worked out. 

The older estimates of the value of the bath were based most fre- 
quently on approximate equivalents in terms of Greco-Roman measures 
given by Josephus. These ranged from 42.5 liters (Power), 39.38 liters 
(Barrois 1931, Galling, Lemaire, Nétscher), 39.27 liters (Hagen), 36.92 
liters (Kennedy), 36.44 liters (Brandis, Hultsch, Benzinger, Nowack, 
Kortleiner, Kalt), and 36.37 liters (Cheyne) to a series of a second general 
order of magnitude based on other evidence, 24.12 liters (Lewy), 22.99 
liters (Barrois 1952), 22 liters (Albright), 21.83 liters (Segré, for Hellen- 
istic period), 21.25 liters (Germer-Durand), and 20.92 liters (Segré, 
pre-Hellenistic biblical period).* 

A striking piece of archeological evidence for a bath of ca. 22 liters 
has been the discovery of earthenware amphorae marked with the name 
of this measure. C. H. Inge at first proposed a value of 45.3—46.6 liters 
from the capacity of two reconstructed amphorae from Lachish, one of 
which was inscribed /mlk hbrn, on the assumption that these were of the 
same size as another jar from Lachish, inscribed bt /mlk, of which only the 
mouth and shoulder were found.’s Inge admits that the latter jar seems 
to have been smaller than the others, and Albright is quite sure that, like 
a fragmentary jar from Tell Beit Mirsim marked simply dt, it was only 
half the size of the large amphorae. Consequently Inge’s figure for the 
bath is twice too large, and Albright decides on the approximate capacity 


32 The 1:3 ratio of diameter to circumference was used in Mesopotamia, but the 
more exact ratio had long been known both in Egypt and in Greece. 

33 C. C. Wylie, in BA, XII/4. 

34 Cf. Trinquet, op. cit., cols. 1233-37. 

3s C. H. Inge, “‘A Postscriptum,”’ PEQ, 1941, pp. 106-9. 
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of 22 liters. Barrois arrives at the slightly larger figure of 22.99 liters 
by averaging the capacity of the restored amphorae as given by Inge.’ 

Obviously it is precarious, as Albright does, to compute the capacity 
of the bt /mlk jar, of which only the mouth and shoulder remain, by com- 
paring its mouth with the mouths of the two amphorae. It is therefore all 
the more remarkable that Albright’s figure of 22 liters, in a calculation 
from I Kings 7 23-28, yields a cubit which is identical with that of the 
Siloam tunnel by Vincent’s measurement. 

At first sight this does not appear to be so. If 1 bath=22 liters= 
1342 cu. in., and if 2000 baths is the capacity of a hemisphere, 2/3 7 r3= 
2,684,000 cu. in.; r=110.3 in.=5 cubits, and 1 cubit=22.06 in. This 
figure is impossible to relate to the cubit of the Siloam tunnel, or to the 
larger and smaller cubits of either Mesopotamia or Egypt. The writer 
suggests that the scribe who calculated the capacity of the ‘‘sea’’ from 


its dimensions used in error the formula for the volume of a sphere instead 
of that for a hemisphere. ' 

Before this suggestion is dismissed offhand as an obvious example of 
the manipulation of data in the interests of a theory, the following 
points should be given consideration: 

a) The capacity in baths, as already noted, is the resuit of calculation 
rather than measurement, and the error is not an unlikely one on the 


part of an annotator. 
b) The possible alternatives are more difficult than the admission 
that this error may have taken place, as the following table shows: 


Capacity 
2000 baths 


1628 baths 
1033 baths 


2000 baths 
984 baths 
624 baths 


2000 baths 
779 baths 
490 baths 


Bath 


22 liters 
22 liters 
22 liters 





36.4 liters 
36.4 liters 
36.4 liters 





46 liters 
46 liters 
46 liters 


Cubitt 
22.06 in. 


20.6 
17.7 


26.1 
20.6 
17.7 


28.2 
20.6 
17.7 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


For each of the principal proposed values of the bath, a 2000 bath 
capacity yields too large a figure for the cubit. On the other hand, any 


36 W. F. Albright, Excavation of Tell Beit Mirsim, U1, The Iron Age (‘‘AASOR,"” 
Vols. XXI-XXII [1941-43]), 58, note 7. 
37 Barrois, JB, I, 155. 
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approximation to the royal or common cubits of Egypt yields a capacity 
substantially smaller than 2000 baths. 

c) If, however, the scribe has made the error suggested above, the 
correct capacity is 1000 baths instead of 2000, and, on Albright’s estimate 
of the bath as 22 liters, we have the following striking result: 


Vol. 1000 baths = 22,000 liters = 1,342,000 cu. in. 
Radius (r) is 5 cubits, and 7 is 3. 
2/3Xm Xr3 = 1,342,000 cu. in. 
r = 87.55 in., and 
1 cubit = 17.51 in. or 444.7 mm. 


4. The relating of the cubit to the measurements of ancient buildings 
excavated in Palestine may seem an unpromising undertaking. It is 
difficult to be sure of the original dimensions of structures in ruinous 
condition. Furthermore, the resulting measurements are not seldom 
capable of interpretation in terms of more than one possible value of the 
cubit. The following data are presented with this qualification, and can 
serve only as plausible confirmation of the conclusion from the Siloam 
tunnel and the 22-liters bath, that the six-palms cubit of 17.5—17.6 in., 
444—447 mm., was the cubit in common use in Palestine in the Iron 
Age. 

We begin with the observation that large royal and public structures 
may be expected to give evidence of dimensions in round numbers of 
units. The Great Hall of the Karnak temple measures 200X100 royal 
cubits; the platform of the Parthenon is 100 Greek ft. in width; Solomon's 
House of the Lebanon Forest was 100 cubits long and 50 cubits wide.38 
Other examples will come to mind. We may therefore be justified in 
looking for comparable dimensions in the measurements of excavated 
buildings in Palestine. 

A good example is the palace building in Stratum IV at Megiddo,'9 
particularly because here an exact measurement could be taken between 
masons’ setting-out marks. The superstructure of the main part of the 
palace measures 22.975 m. east and west, and about 21.475 m. north and 
south. The average of these dimensions is 22.225 m., or 50 cubits of 
444.5 mm. Evidently the building was intended to be approximately 
square, and the longer side exceeds 50 cubits by the same amount?’ as 
the shorter side falls short of it. Also at Megiddo, the southern stable 
compound measures 64 m. X85 m., which may well represent 24 reeds* 
or 144 cubits of 444 mm., and 34 reeds or 192 cubits of 443 mm. The 
court yard was 55 m., square, which may be taken as 125 cubits of 440 


38 Berriman, op. cit., pp. 83, 117; I Kings 7 2. Cf. Ezek 41 13, 42 20. 
39 R. S, Lamon and G. M. Shipton, Megiddo I (1939), 18, 32. 

4° 1 4/6 cubits. 

4 Cf. Ezek 40 5. 
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mm., or 123 cubits (20% reeds) at 447 mm. The length of the aisles was 
24.6 m., or 55 cubits of 447 mm. 

At Lachish the platform of the citadel is reported# as 32 m. square, 
which is equivalent to 72 cubits (12 reeds) at 444 mm. The southwest 
bastion has the dimensions 26 m.X 27.5 m., or 58 cubits X60 cubits at 
450 mm. At Tell en Nasbeh* the gate tower within the revetment is 
recorded as 9.99 m. X9.40 m., which suggests 22% cubits 21 cubits at 
445—447 mm. The base of the revetment measured 13.35 m. 13.20 m., 
evidently intended as a square of 30 cubits (5 reeds) at 440—445 mm. 
The width of the entrance court, 9.15 m., yields 20% cubits of 446 mm. 
The measurements of the upper tower, 7.5 m. X8 m., suggest an intended 
square with sides of 18 cubits at 441—444 mm. 

At Samaria“ the court identified as that of Omri’s palace measured 
17 m.X8 m.X9.5 m., which may represent 38 cubits X18 cubits X 21% 
cubits at an average length of 444 mm. A large solid tower, 12.5 m. 
X16 m. yields 28 cubits at 446 mm. X 36 cubits at 444 mm. The enclosing 
wall of the square ‘‘Ahab” building measured 5.33—5.34 m. a side, or 
12 cubits (2 reeds) at 444—445 mm. The great round tower ascribed to 
the time of Jeroboam II had a diameter of 14.7 m., or 33 cubits of 445 
mm.; its circumference, therefore, was probably intended to be 100 
cubits. ; 

An interesting and different method of approach arises in connection 
with much smaller dimensions of two doorways at Samaria, reported as 
each measuring 1.25 m.X2.07 m.4S The identity of the dimensions sug- 
gests that the excavators may have felt themselves able to be fairly 
exact in this case. Now neither of these figures can be divided into an 
even number of cubits,“ and it must be presumed that the doorways were 
measured with the fractions expressed in spans (1% cubits), or hand- 
breadths (1/6 cubits). 2.07 m. might be 4 cubits at 517 mm., 4 1/6 cubits 
at 497 mm., or 4 4/6 cubits at 444 mm.; 1.25 m. might be 2% cubits at 
500 mm., or 25/6 cubits at 441 mm. Although 517 mm. might be a 
small version of the Egyptian royal cubit, it fits only one of the two 
dimensions. The figures 497 mm. and 560 mm. might represent the 
Assyro-Babylonian unit, but there is no other evidence of its use in 
Palestine. This leaves only the possibility of dimensions of 4 4/6 cubits 
at 444 mm. X2 5/6 cubits at 441 mm. 


#0. Tuffnel, Lachish II], Tne Iron Age (1953), 79, 93. A gateway 4.4 m. wide, or 
10 cubits at 440 mm. (p. 87) may be compared with a gateway at Tell en Nasbeh 4.25 m, 
wide, or 91% cubits at 446 mm., and the city gate of Stratum III at Megiddo, 4.5 m. wide, 
or 10 cubits at 450 mm. 

43 C. C. McCown, Tell en Nasbeh I (1947), 196 ff. 

“4G, A. Reisner et al., Harvard Excavations at Samaria (1924), pp. 94, 99, 118. 

48 Op. cit., pp. 95, 100. 

4 Unless 2.07 m. is taken as 4 Egyptian royal cubits at 517 mm.; see below. 
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Unless a well-preserved Israelite official cubit rod should be dis- 
covered, a margin of uncertainty must remain as to the exact length of 
the pre-Exilic common cubit, and the cubit of Ezekiel, longer by a hand- 
breadth. But the cumulative evidence presented in this paper suggests 
strongly that the Israelite common cubit was a slightly shorter version of 
the Egyptian cubit of six palms, and confirms the view that it was very 
close to 17.5 in., 444.5 mm. in length.47 


47 This figure is adopted by Kennedy, Barrois, Trinquet, et al. from Vincent's meas - 
urement of the Siloam tunnel. Hagen, Kortleiner, Kalt, et al. hold that the Egyptian 
common cubit of 17.7 in., 450 mm., was the Israelite standard. Cf. Trinquet, op. cit., 
cols. 1218-19. 








MORE ISAIAH COMMENTARIES FROM 
QUMRAN’S FOURTH CAVE 


J. M. ALLEGRO 
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UST as Isaiah seems to have been the favorite prophet of the Qum- 
J ran Essenes (to judge from the number of fragmentary scrolls 
found among the biblical works),' so the p*Sdrim of Isaiah outnumber 
the others. Here are some further? examples of these commentaries 
from the Fourth Cave fragments. 


4Q0pIsa* 

A fairly coarse skin, wrinkled, and torn or cut in antiquity.s The 
top margin is of 1.9 cm., the ruling is irregular and carelessly made (note 
the double line at the top), of intervals varying between .6 cm. and 
.95 cm. The margins are of 1.75 cm. and 2 cm. respectively. The 


column width is about 12 cm. 
The script is a bookhand with letters some .25 cm. high, and whose 
irregularity in cols. ii and iii owes something to a blunt writing point. 


Col. + 


[T took away its hedgeanditwas(?) 1 yoo wa? j~sny mdiwn Wis 
for burning; I brolke down its SON o> A NTR 
fence and it was for trampling. 

..] The interpretation of the 2 oaty WR 377 Twp I 
phrase is that he has forsaken 

them 

..] and as it says, But there 3 ‘aw Ady ION IN I 
shall come up briers 








Cf. P. W. Skehan, Revue Biblique, LXITI (1956), 59. 

2 Cf. also my publication of 4QpIsa* in JBL, LX XV (1956), 177-82. 

3 There are a number of similar indications in the Fourth Cave fragments of such 
maltreatment of the scrolls deposited there. The damage is certainly not of modern 
origin. 

4Cf. Isa 5 5c. 

5 Cf. following '") and MT a’ and oary in 1. 2. 


6 Cf. Isa 5 6c. 
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[and thorns ...] and as 4 3) wR nyl nw 
[it says(?) ...] the way of 5 W717 3 (7)77NR 
...] their eyes 6 omy 


The interpretation of the phrase snsind son NINN IIIA WD 
concerns the end of days, at the mm ay JNA 8D PINT 
desolation (?) of the earth be- 
fore the sword and famine, and 
it shall be 


in the time of the visitation of the Sp33 °93wn NINO PIA NIPp ny3 
earth. Woe unto them that rise rm” waa NX WW WY 
up early in the morning, that they 
may follow strong drink; that 
tarry late into the night till wine 


inflame them! And the harp and Sebm wy in) 9337 39 AVA NOPoT 
the lute, the tabret and the pipe, mm Oyp ne) omnwn 17 
are the wine that they drink; but 
the deed of Yahweh 


they regard not, neither have they WI ND eT S8wYN MID IA Rd 
considered the works of his hand. 179739) NYT 739 MY M72 79? 
Therefore my people have gone ay5 °nn 
into captivity, for lack of knowl- 
edge: and their honorable men 
are famished, 

and their multitude are parched DINY TAIN JI? kos Ny 3M 
with thirst. Therefore Sheol hath 2mIn 9929 MD MY) AYDI 
enlarged her gullet, and opened 
her mouth without measure: 


























7 Commentary on 5§ 10. 

8-8 For the position of this phrase before the specific reference of the pesher, cf. 
Pap 4Qplsa4 fgt. 10, I. 10; see below, n. 48. : 

9° Probably for na17n, a form of 34h ‘dryness, drought.’ Note also, however, Arabic 


4s l> 4 ‘state of barrenness’ (Lane, I, ii, 819c). For the idea of the failing of the 


land in the Last Days, cf. 40pPs 37, fgt. 1, col. ii, 1. 1; col. iii, 1. 4. 
mo Cf. Sirf. 
" MT op. 2 MT An. 
8 MT ym. Cf. ynwp y: of Dan 1 5, 8, etc. 
4 MT wa’; 1QIsa* as 40. 
13 MT mwypr. 
1% MT 7” 1” MT y35). % MT 107. 199 MT any. 
20 MT pn; 1QIsa* as 4Q. ° 
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and their glory and their multitude 6 ®P>y 27INW AMIN ANIA TI 
and their tumult (and) he that S77 WINS OF TON 24ND 
rejoices in her shall descend (into 
it). These are the Men of 
Scoffing 

who are in Jerusalem. Those are 7 ON?7 TWN on 2p>yIWSD TR 
they who have rejected the law of WTP NIN NN 287A NNN NN 
Yahweh, and the word of the 
Holy One of 

Israel they have despised. There- mar AR AIM JD Sy ISNT OXI 
fore is the anger of Yahweh WIV) WD Py 7 Hr IVI 
kindled against his people and 
he hath stretched forth his hand 
against them, and hath smitten 
them, and the hills 

did tremble, and their carcasses 39p3 297MOD ~oOnd33 TAN) oan 
were as refuse in the midst of the av xd nxt 553 20nyINA 
streets. For all this {his anger] 
is not turned away 


land his hand 1s stretched out 10 WIN NIV NW (Ww) 17 Ty) 19k 























still.| That is the congregation Downs qwEx psn 
of the Men of Scoffing who are 
in Jerusalem... 


Col. 110 
...and none to delilver.... And 1 OV Vw DAM TIS9 pe 


he shall roar against him in that (Rn 
day} 





4 MT anon. 

22 MT ane. 

3 MT rdyy. 4 MT a3. 

as-s Cf. 1, 10, Isa 28 14, CD xx.11, and i.14 (97 wn). 

6-26 Cf, 1. 10, 1QpHab xii.7 (of ywon mon), ix.4 (* 3mM>), 4QpNah, fgt. 2, col. i, 
Il. 2, 11 (JBL, LX XV [1956], 90) and Pap 4QpIsa®, |. 11, below. 

27 Cf. 5 de fi. 

a8 MT +rnas. 

29 MT aniod. 

3° MT nyyin. 

31 Cf. 5 2%. The gap which would seem necessarily to follow the phrase here, may 
indicate that it is being repeated at the end of a pesher on this verse. 

32 A gap of about ten letters and spaces seems to be required to fill out the first line 
to correspond with the second, if this is properly reconstructed to follow MT. Even 
then, the length of the line is about ten letters and spaces shorter than that of the 
preceding column. 
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like the roar{ing of the sea. Andif 2 WW TWN AIM PIN? VIN DO NinAID 
one look unto the land, behoid (wn aI 
darkness (and) distress, and the 
light 1s darkened] 
in the cllouds thereof .. .] ro }4v3 
ahi 
In>xn 
DPNST 
“VAN 
(2) 331D7N 281 189 3 


3° 








Pap 4QpIsa¢ 


Written on papyrus, with a breadth of column of about 8.5 cm., side 
margins about 1 cm., and lines spaced at intervals of between .5 and .6 
cm. The letters form a neat, regular bookhand, about .2 cm. high. The 
pieces described here form the largest connected fragment of this work. 


Posh, | 1 Lao Lato] oa Or 
2 PN IW" 


Thus said [Yah]weh, the Holy One 3 x OC] wITP MIM) sR ADM 
of [Is]rael, In returning and rest : WwIN NM wsws 
ye shall be saved; 
in quiet|ness and trust shall be your S7AMSNNIA WAN 3NvI vprwina 
strength. And you would not but TIMNIN 38MIN DN Id) 
you [sazd,] 
No, but we shall flee upon horses. poin yo dy 032 oo by xD Id 


Therefore shall ye flee away. 5 Sy 5593 bp dyn 
And, We shall ride upon swift 
steeds. Therefore 


your pursuers shall be swift. A *2190) “INR AK ADDI dp 
thousand shall flee [at] the threat NY. 93D INK NWI 
of one, at the threat of 


























33-33 Cf, 6 %&, with 1QIsa* against MT wn wh. This seems preferable to 6 5 £. since 
the letter following cannot be y of *'y. 

34 Cf. Isa 30 15 f. MT +19. 

38 MT +"35K; 1QIsa* adds it above the line. 

36 MT & 1QIsa* anvaa. 

31 MT & 1QIsa* 05n7a). 

38 MT & 1QIsa®* onan. 

39 MT 02°79; 1QIsa* o>°p 74. 
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five ye shall flee, [until] you are left 
like a flagstaff on the top of a 
mountain 

and like a signal on a hill. There- 
fore the Lord waits to be graclious 
to] you; and therefore he exalts 
himself 

to show mercy to you. For Yahweh 
ts a God of justice; blessed are all 
those who wait for him, 

The interpretation of the phrase, 
at the end of days, concerning 
the congregation of the Seekers- 
after-Smooth-Things 

who are in Jerusalem.....[ ] 

in the Law, and they will not 
[be (?)...] 

heart, for at the head of [. . .] 


As robblers| wait for a man, [so the 
priests are banded together (?)] 

the Law they have rejected [. . .] 

Yea, O people of Zion (who dwell 
in Jerusalem; you shall weep no 
more. He will surely be gracious 
to you at the sound of] 

your cry; when he helars it he will 
answer thee. And though the Lord 
give you the bread of adversity 
and the water of affliction,| 


4 MT yon; 1QIsa* ron. 
« MT & 1QIsa®* onan. 


4 MT wns; 1QIsa* adds waw above the line. 
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7 aman OX (1D) «porn Awnn 


11 
12 


13 





897 @2VRIT DY TINS 





459377N TOM? JOO) «envax dy 035) 
pry? 7957 «emM[D aNd 








ma open om>dx ND «ADHD 
95 o>1n 51D “WRK 








by asormm monxds S595 qWwPE 


dmpona CWT ny 


Lan. SoppSwis Tse 
2) PI wd) ANS 


Is1wI9> XD 3d 


13a [(7) 520°ND TAN D713 WN ADSND52 


14 





Nox ANA 
DWI. WW) PPS oy [xD] 
(1g? ADM wn AIN x? 2 








m3? WN WW mnvIsews spy 





(PM? D°N) WS DIM? “TR 





4 MT 107; 1QIsa*=4Q (cf. LXX én’ Spous). 


“Cf. LXX él Bovvod; MT & 1QIsa® ayann. 


4s MT & 1QIsa* m7, 


So MT (022d), but possibly restore mo[22))n, cf. 1QIsa* (a>2n). 


47 MT & 1QIsa* o>0n7d. 
4-48 See n. 8 above. 


49-49 Cf, 40pNah fet. 2, col. i, 1. 2 and frequently (see JBL, LXXV [1956], 90, n. f-f). 


so-50 See n. 26 above. 
st Cf, wx in |. 7 above. 


s2-s3 Cf, Hos 6 9, These words have been inserted between lines 13 and 14. 


53 Cf, Isa 30 19 #f. 


8s MT & 1QIsa® pyr. 
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yet he will not hide [your teacher(s) 17 aDYV YM ADIN Thy $5993" N19) 
any more, but your eyes shall see (AIT NX M7 
your teacher(s).] 

And your ears shall h{ear a word 18 7DINRN 727 AVNIwN seAD"INN 
behind you, saying, This is the (12 19? TWN AT ANN? 
way, walk in 1t,] 

when you turn to the ri{ght or when O2NNWN X91 S719 ND 
you turn to the left... .| 














concerning (against ?) the iniq- Ip py dy 
uity of .[...] 


40pIsa* fet. 1 


This, the largest fragment of this work so far found, also bears traces | 
of being cut or torn in antiquity. The skin is fairly thick, but fine- 
grained. The top and right-hand side margins measure 1.8 cm. and 1.2 
cm. respectively. The ruling is heavy, at intervals of .8 cm., and the 
letters stand some 2.5 to 3 mm. high. 


...] all Israel like antimony they 1 58719359 J»pD DRIW? DID 584 
have sought thee (?) and I shall Nw9 D}"pos 61970760) 





lay your foundations in lapis 
[lazuli. Its interpretation 


is tha]t they have founded the 2 o2m5I7 ] Im NEY NR e7TD° WR 
Council of the Community, (D)ymn 
[the] priests and the peoplle.. .} 


the congregation of his elect, like 3 ‘JINa S™°pOA JAX BITNND NIVeS 
a stone of lapis lazuli among (65737) ‘NNW! ) oIDNA 
the stones [... And I will make 
as agate] 


58 MT "39°; 1QIsa* 129° (and 4'xd, 4D). 

86 MT 421); 1QIsa* 427K). 

87 MT son; 1QIsa® 12°DN'n, 

58-88 Presumably the end of a pesher on Isa 54 11b. In 1QIsa* this whole passage is 
marked marginally by crosses. 

59 If a verb, presumably 3 pl. perf. of nya with 2 masc. suffix (cf. Isa 21 12). But the 
direct address would be most unusual in a pesher. 

6 Cf, Isa 54 1c ff. 

6 1Q]sa* 10") with 4°n written above the line; cf. 170" in 1. 2. 

6 The work attributed to the Teacher in 4QpPs 37, col. ii, ll. 15-16 (Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, 1954, p. 71). 

63-63 Tbid., p. 74, n. 5. 

64 The second stone in the second row of the breastplate of judgment (Exod 28 18), 
i, e. the fifth of the tribes =Issachar (cf. Exod 1 3, Test. Iss. 1 2). 

$5 10Isa* 179. 











Photograph: Palestine Archaeological Museum 


Pap 4Q p Isa‘ 
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all thy pinnacles. Its interpreta- 4 ov SY MVD sTPMIYRY 81D 
tions concerns the twelve [. . .] { I wy 

luminaries according to the order —5_([_ J8839N7) ONT HHWND OND 
of the Urim and Thummim 
asia 

that are lacking from them, like rx da ofenws aman nyytyain 
the sun in all its light, and (NTPR WAN? TWwW.. . 153 
like (?) [...and thy gates of 
carbuncles.| 

Its interpretation concerns the Seow? pay «o°wWNTD OY NWP 
heads of the tribes of Israel (7)"WIN monn nana) > 
at [the end of days (?)... the 
men of (?)] 

his lot, the offices of [. . .] yrorsnyn 1573 








© >MT & 1Q]Isa*. 

67 MT y\nvov; 10Isa* =40Q. 

68-68 For similar understanding of the Urim and Thummim as the twelve precious 
stones on the breastplate of judgment (Exod 28 17-21), cf. LXX's d9A0e at Num 27 21 
and Deut 33 8, LXX and Samaritan ‘upon the breastplate of judgment” at Exod 28 30 
(also Jer. Targ.), and Josephus Ant. ITI.viii.9. 

69 A lamedh written by the scribe in error after the last shin has been only partly 
erased. 

7 Apparently a reference to the apportionment of offices in the new kingdom by 
casting lots (cf. Acts 1 26). 
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N PAUL'S defense before Felix at Caesarea, he admits to the governor 

that “according to the Way which they call a sect I worship the God 

of our fathers’ (Acts 24 14). When Paul had completed his address, the 

author of Acts remarks, ‘‘But Felix having a more accurate knowledge 

of the Way put them off, saying ‘When Lysias the tribune comes down 
I will decide your case’ ’’ (24 22). 

With our interest aroused by this use of the term Way, we look back 
through Acts for other examples of the idiom. The first is in 9 2, where 
Saul “still breathing threats and murder against the disciples, went to 
the high priest and asked him for letters to the synagogues of Damascus, 
so that if he found any belonging to the Way, men or women, he might 
bring them bound to Jerusalem.”’ This passage makes it clear that the 
Way is a designation of the disciples of the Lord. 

The same meaning appears in Acts 19 9, where it is related that Paul 
was teaching in a synagogue at Ephesus, “but when some were stubborn 
and disbelieved, speaking evil of the Way before the congregation, he 
withdrew from them, taking the disciples with him, and argued daily in 
the hall of Tyrannus.” 

Also in Acts 19 23, this time with reference to the uproar made by the 
silversmiths at Ephesus, it is stated, “about that time there arose no 
little stir concerning the Way,” which refers to the Christian movement 
which Paul had been promoting in their city. 

Later when Paul was addressing the mob from the steps of the 
barracks in Jerusalem, Acts 22 4, he said, “I persecuted this Way to 
the death, binding and delivering to prison both men and women."”’ 

There are thus no less than six passages in Acts in which Way is used 
with this technical meaning, that is, as a name for the Christian move- 
ment. Acts shows that Way as a name for Christianity is at least as old 
as Church. This observation is not new, but neither the origin nor the 
exact meaning of the term has been known. The word occurs often in the 
Bible in both Hebrew and Greek, but the term is almost always used with 
a qualifying adjective or pronoun, or in a context of dependence which 


shows its meaning. It is someone’s way, the way to some place, or the 
222 
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way of something. But in the unqualified, absolute sense it appears to 
be unique in the Acts of Apostles. English translations usually capitalize 
Way in these instances, but nowhere else in the Bible. 


I] 


The uncertainty which prevails about Way in this idiom is illustrated 
by reference to commentators who have dealt with it. In the English 
edition of Walter Bauer's Lexicon’ under the discussion of % 666s, 
paragraph c, it is stated that, “The word refers to the whole way of life 
from a moral and religious viewpoint, the Way, teaching in its most 
comprehensive sense,”’ and then cites the NT passages in which the word 
is applied to Christianity. But this leaves us with no clue as to the origin 
of the idiom, why it was used in this connection, or any proof that the 
view is correct. 

G. H. C. MacGregor? does no better than to point out that in rabbinic 
literature 377 is used to mean customs and manner of life. Hence he. 
concludes that this name may have been given to Christians by their 
enemies, to whom the sect appeared to be a matter of practice rather than 
of opinion. 

Cadbury and Lake! observe that the idiom occurs only in connection 
with Paul. They conclude that it does not represent an original Aramaic 
name, but note its use in rabbinic writings to mean customs, and then 
venture the opinion that the word was current in Greek-speaking Jewish 
circles to indicate that Christians were heretical. 

R. J. Knowling* thought that the term originated among Jews who 
felt that Christians represented a particular mode of life, or special form 
of their own national belief. 

A. E. Garvies wrote, ‘‘The Christian religion was spoken of simply 
as the Way, either because Christ claimed to be the Way, or because he 
had spoken of the narrow way unto life, or lastly because in him was 
fulfilled the prophetic sayings regarding the way (Isa 403; Mal 31).” 
This last remark was closer to the answer than anything we have come 
upon from the various scholars who have written since his time. His 
intuition was correct, but he could only allow it as a possibility. His 
successors appear not to have realized that he pointed toward the right 
clue. 


t W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich, A Greek-English Dictionary of the New Testament 
and Other Early Christian Literature (Chicago, 1957), p. 557. 

* The Interpreter's Bible, 1X (Nashville, 1954), 121-22. 

3 F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, eds., The Beginnings of Christianity (5 vols.; 
London and New York, 1920-33), IV, 100. 

4W. Robertson Nicoll, The Expositor’'s Greek Testament (5 vols.; New York, 1917), 
II, 230. 

5 James Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (5 vols.; New York, 1898-1904), IV, 899. 
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III 


Up to the present time the obscurity about Way has remained. This 
was inevitable, because no evidence was available on the basis of which 
the questions could be answered. The discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, 
however, has provided new data on the subject. This evidence is in the 
Manual of Discipline (1QS), and occurs mainly in two passages. 

The first is 8.13-16 of the facsimile edition.* These lines are trans- 
lated by Millar Burrows? as follows: ‘‘When these things come to pass 
for the community in Israel, by these regulations shall they be separated 
from the midst of the men of error to go to the wilderness to prepare there 
the way of the Lord (m7 477 mx ov md tat); as it is written, ‘In 
the wilderness prepare the way of the Lord (.... 907 1 123703); make 
straight in the desert a highway for our God.’ This is the study of the 
law as he commanded through Moses, to do according to all that has 
been revealed from time to time, and as the prophets revealed by his 
Holy Spirit.” 

This paragraph provides the following information: 1) righteous men 
of Israel are to separate themselves from men of error; 2) they are to go 
into the wilderness, 3) to prepare there the way of the Lord, 4) in 
fulfilment of Isa 403; 5) to prepare the way of the Lord means to 
engage in study of the law and prophets. 

The passage alone does not answer our questions, but it lays a founda- 
tion for an answer on the basis of what follows in 9.16—-21, which Burrows 
translates,® ‘‘There must be no admonitions or contentions with men of 
the pit, for the counsel of the law must be concealed among men of error; 
but there must be admonition of true knowledge and righteous judgment 
for those who choose the way (777 ‘"m2)); each according to his spirit, 
according to the regulation of the time, to guide them in knowledge and 
so to give them understanding in the marvellous mysteries and truth 
among men of the community, that they may conduct themselves blame- 
lessly, each with his neighbor, in all that has been revealed to them — 
that is the time of clearing the way to the wilderness — (q777 mp ny 
nat2b) — to give them understanding of all that has been found to be 
done at this time; and to be separated from every man, and not to pervert 
his way (1997) because of any error. 

“These are the regulations of the way (777m) for the wise man in 
these times, for his love together with his hate... .” 

In this passage Way stands alone three times in the absolute sense 


§ Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery, II, 2: Plates and 
Transcription of The Manual of Discipline (New Haven, 1951). 

7 Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls (New York, 1955), p. 382. 

8 Ibid., pp. 383-84. 
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as it does in Acts. In 9.19 it is stated specifically that this is the time of 
clearing the way to the wilderness, so there can be no doubt that the 
admonition is to the injunction of Isa 40 3, which is quoted in 8.13-14. 
In order to remove all doubt the author in 9.19-20 repeats 7777 MD Ny 
72705, which are the words used in the former passage. 

It is true that q77 ‘Imad (those who choose the way), 9.17-18, con- 
tains no definite article. It could be rendered ‘‘those who choose a way,” 
but both Burrows and Brownlee? translate it with the definite article. 
The choice between the definite and the indefinite article has to be made 
on the basis of the unity of the entire passage. The indefinite article does 
not make for coherence and intelligibility here, while the definite article 
does. 9.20, which is an allusion to Isa 40 3, has the definite article 7777. 
It is clear that this line is inserted as a parenthetical explanation of what 
has gone before, and it is on this basis that one selects the definite article 
for the clause for the line in 9.18-19: ‘‘who choose the way.”’ This is 
further supported by 9.21, which begins, ‘‘Now these are the rules of 
the way,’’ which contains the definite article. 9.20—21, therefore, makes 
it evident that 9.18-19 requires the definite article in the translation. 
Thus here we have three examples of the way. The unity of the section 
also supports Brownlee’s rendering of ‘‘His way”’ (1997) in 9.21, as against 
Burrows’ ‘‘his way."’ There is no clearly expressed antecedent of his, 
but 9.20 shows that the implied antecedent is the Lord of Isa 40 3. So 
it means the way of the Lord. 9.21 gives the idiom 9777 unambiguously 
just as it occurs in Acts. 

A similar problem of syntax occurs in 10.21 47 170 512, which again 
both Burrows'® and Brownlee" translate, ‘those who turn aside from 
he way.”’ The H ebrew has no definite article, but intelligibility requires 
it. On the other hand, both translators delete the definite article in 
11.11 from 3777 oven, which they render ‘perfection of way.” If they 
are correct in this, we must conclude on the basis of 9.17—18, 10.21, and 
11.11, that 1QS is not consistent in its use of the definite article. 

A survey of all occurrences of 977 ‘way,’ in 1QS shows some interesting 
patterns. My count (without a concordance) indicates that the word is 
used 33 times. Matters of both style and contents make 8.1 a watershed 
in the landscape. Here we enter a new country. Before that point ‘way’ 
has been used 12 times, and in every case the form is plural.” After 8.1 
there are 21 examples of the word, and they are all in the singular 
number.’ The first part of 1QS (1.1-7.25) might be entitled Ways of 


9W. H. Brownlee, The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline, BASOR Supplementary 
Studies, Nos. 10-12 (New Haven, 1951), p. 36. 

© Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls, p. 386. ™ Ibid., p. 42. 

1QS 1.13, 3.3, 3.6, 3.20, 3.21, 3.26(2), 4.1, 4.2(2), 4.17, 5.7. 

3 1QS 8.10, 8.13, 8.14, 8.18, 8.21, 9.2, 9.5, 9.6, 9.9(2), 9.18, 9.20(2), 9.21, 10.21(2), 
11.2, 11.10, 11.11, 11.13, 11.17. 
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Light and Ways of Darkness. It appears to be based on an older homily 
along this line which has obvious affinities with such early Christian 
writings as De Doctrina A postolorum™ and the Didache. The second part 
of 1QS, on the other hand, deals with the theme of The Perfect Way. 
The tone of this section is set in 8.1 by om’pn, the absolute perfection to 
be manifested by the twelve laymen and three priests of the Council of 
the community, which is introduced at this point. oon, or a variant of 
it, is associated with 777 ‘way,’ some 10 times in this part of 1QS.'5 Its 
mood is pervasive to the end of the section. High points are attained in 
8.13-14 and 9.18-21, in which Isa 40 3 is used. This Scripture inspires 
the faith and provides the philosophy of the Qumran movement. The 
Perfect Way is the Way of the Lord, or, more simply and briefly, 
the Way. 


IV 


Turning back now to the NT, how does the situation stand with 
reference to these data from 1QS? First of all, we discover that the very 
Scripture, Isa 40 3, which is central in these two passages of 1QS, and 
from which its idiom the Way is derived, is also regarded by the authors 
of the Gospels as the prophetic source of the Christian movement. This 


is true of all four Gospels. Mark, the earliest, opens with the words, 
“The beginning of the gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God. As it is 
written in Isaiah the prophet, ‘Behold I send my messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way; the voice of one crying in the wilderness: 
Prepare 'the way of the Lord, make his paths straight.’ ’’ (1 1-3) 

Mark or a reviser has brought together two passages here: Mal 31 
and Isa 40 3, the reason being that they are both believed to be prophetic 
of John. Matt 3 3 gives the same words from Isa 40 3 and says that they 
speak of John. Luke 3 4-5 quotes the words of Isaiah, but extends the 
quotation somewhat, also indicating that they refer to John. Matthew 
and Luke are parallel at this point. The parallel in John occurs in 
1 19-25 in the course of an interview between John the Baptist and 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem, in which he first denies that he is 
the Christ, then that he is Elijah or the Prophet, but when pressed for 
an answer as to his identity John replies, ‘“‘I am the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord,’ as the prophet 
Isaiah said.” 

These passages from the four Gospels present a fourfold textual 
problem. First is that of the variations between the texts of the Gospels 
at this point and of their relations to one another; second is the relation- 


4 Cf. E. J. Goodspeed, The Apostolic Fathers (New York, 1950), pp. 285-310. 
5 1QS 8.10, 8.18, 8.21, 9.2, 9.5, 9.9, 10.21, 11.2, 11.11, 11.17. 
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ship between the Greek texts of the Gospels and the LXX; third is the 
relationship of the texts of the Gospels to that of 1QS; and fourth, to MT. 

A glance at the Synoptic Gospels in a Greek harmony shows that 
while Mark 1 2-3 contains Mal 31 and Isa 403, both Matt 33 and 
Luke 3 4 contain Isa 40 3 in exact agreement with Mark. They neverthe- 
less omit Mal 31. Yet Mal 31 appears in Matt 11 10 and Luke 7 27 ina 
long passage about John, and the quotations from Malachi here in the two 
Gospels agree but for yw. Moreover, they agree with the quotation from 
Malachi in Mark 1 2b, except that both Matthew and Luke include at 
the end éurpoobéy gov. Furthermore, we note that in the critical text 
of Mark 1 2 both passages are erroneously ascribed to Isaiah, but that a 
late corrector has changed t@ ’Hoala to rois rpopyrats. The problem 
therefore of the interrelations of the texts of the Synoptic Gospels appears 
to be fairly simple. Originally Mark 1 2-3 contained only the quotation 
from Isa 403, which it properly attributed to Isaiah. The quotation 
from Mal 31 is original only in Q. A late corrector has transferred this 
quotation from Mal 31 in Q to Mark, and in order to eliminate the error 
of ascribing both passages to Isaiah, either this corrector or a later has 
changed t@ 'Hoalg to rots rpopnrats. Luke in reproducing the quota- 
tion of Isa 40 3 from Q has looked up a Greek text of Isaiah anc extended 
his quotation somewhat. Probably Matthew inserted éyw. 

The quotation of Isa 40 3 in John 1 23 omits the second line entirely ; 
and for érouudoare reads ev@ivare. Apparently John was quoting 
from a different Greek text of Isaiah. Whether he had before him the 
Synoptic texts is a matter of conjecture, but apparently he did not 
Furthermore, a glance at the LX. X text of Mal 3 1 in comparison with its 
quotation in Q shows that the author of Q either did not have the LXX 
before him or that he has taken considerable liberties with it. 

Further uncertainty is introduced since the LX X of Isa 40 3 has no 
word to reproduce masya of MT. But not too much weight can be 
allowed to this as to MT itself, because the oldest complete MSS of the 
LXX are from the 4th century A. D., and only fragments of it go back 
to the 2nd and 3rd centuries A. p.%° On the other hand the quotation of 
Isa 403 in 1QS 8.14 agrees exactly with the Masora, which, save for 
minor variants, is substantially true of the entire 1QIsa*,'’? so that we 
know that the MT of Isaiah was essentially established by the Ist 
century B. c. But, as we have seen, the text of no one of the Gospels 
agrees verbatim with the MT of Isa 403 or Mal 31. That is to say, no 
quotation of Isa 40 3 in the Gospels can be regarded as an exact repro- 
duction of the Hebrew of 1QS 8.14. 

The uncertainty of the textual situation with reference to quotations 


© Cf, Ernst Wiirthwein, The Text of the Old Testament (New York, 1957), p. 8. 
17 Cf. Burrows, BASOR, No. 111 (1948), p. 16; Wiirthwein, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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of Isa 40 3 in the Gospels will probably remain for some time, as no evi- 
dence is at present available to solve the problems. But this uncertainty 
does not affect the thesis of the present paper. Such uncertainties as 
remain cast no doubt on the fact that all four of the Gospels and 1QS 
8.14 and 9.19-20 are quotations from Isa 40 3. This establishes that both 
early Christians and the Qumran community traced themselves back to 
the same prophetic source. 


V 


There is, however, an iinportant difference between the use of this 
Isaiah passage in the Gospels and that in 1QS. The latter does not 
include the line, ‘‘The voice of one crying,’ but begins with ‘In the 
wilderness.’ The inclusion of this line by the Gospels gives this quotation 
a greater urgency. In 1QS the Scripture refers to the entire community, 
but in the Gospels a man appears who believes himself to be this “voice 
crying.”’ In other words, John is inspired by the belief that both of the 
ancient prophets are pointing to him in person, and that he is now en- 
gaged in ‘‘preparing the way of the Lord in the wilderness” of which these 
prophets spoke. In Mark, Matthew, and Luke, it is the evangelists who 
make the identification, but in the Fourth Gospel John himself makes 
it; and it seems probable that this is the way the identification was 
originally made.'® In Q, as indicated above, it was Jesus who identified 
John with the messenger or angel of Mal 31, but it may be that he also 
first learned this by his contact with John. At any rate, this element of 
personal identification with “the voice’ or the ‘‘messenger”’ is lacking 
in 1QS. 

In this particular connection, there are four elements of affinity 
between Qumran and early Christians: the use of Isa 40 3; the belief that 
they were preparing the way of the Lord in the wilderness; that their 
piety was this way of the Lord; and to shorten the way of the Lord to 
the Way. That is not to say that the Way as used at Qumran meant 
exactly what it did for Christians. While there were common elements, 
there were also sharp differences between the faiths of the two commu- 
nities. Qumran was expecting the Messiah, but Christians believed that 
he had come. It is probably true that John selected the Jordan valley 
as the place of his preaching, like the Qumran community, in the belief 
that he was fulfilling the injunction of Isa 403 “in the wilderness’’ 
(na703) and in the Jordan valley (ma ya), for the Jordan valley was 
called the ‘Arabah,'’% and the area near Qumran was known as the 


8 Cf. J. A. T. Robinson, “The Baptism of John and the Qumran Community,” 
HTR, July, 1957, pp. 175-92. 

19 Cf. Brown, Driver, Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon, s.v., p. 787; Brownlee, 
Interpretation, January, 1955, pp. 72 f. 
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Wilderness (72707),?° but this idea was not retained by the followers of 
John, in particular, by Jesus and his disciples. 

That John was out in the wilderness is reflected even in the story of 
his infancy. The psalm of Zechariah in Luke 1 76 states that John would 
be called ‘‘a prophet of the Most High and go before the Lord to prepare 
his ways,” an allusion to Mal 31 and 45. In Luke 1 so it is said that 
John “was in the wilderness” (rats épnuos) until his appearance to 
Israel. I am not assuming, however, that John read these Scriptures in a 
Greek text. It is more probable that as the son of a Jerusalem priest he 
read the Hebrew, and had essentially the MT as we know it. 

Inevitably the question arises whether the parallels between Qumran 
and early Christians indicate a dependence of one on the other. It is of 
course possible that both were dependent on some earlier unknown source, 
and that their usages arose independently. But this seems improbable. 
It appears that there was a real contact in ideas and persons between 
Qumran and early Christianity, and that John was an important means 
of that contact. Various allusions to his residence in the desert fit into 
that view. It is not impossible that he was at one time a member of the 
Qumran community and that his use of Isa 403 was acquired there. 
This would explain how Jesus and his disciples who began their movement 
as followers of John came to think of their community as the way of the 
Lord, and to agree with Qumran again in shortening this expression to 


the Way. It is also possible that John recruited some of his own disciples 
from the Qumran settlement and that they found their way finally into 
Christianity. That might be alluded to in Acts 6 7, which says that many 


4c 


priests became “obedient to the faith.” 

The role which we have assigned to John is confirmed by the account 
of Apollos, one of his ardent disciples, in Acts 18 24-28, who went to 
Ephesus and began to preach Jesus boldly. It is said that he had been 
instructed ‘in the way of the Lord,” but when the Christians Priscilla 
and Aquila heard him they took him aside and expounded “‘the way of 
God” more accurately. Apollos was probably still using ‘‘the way of the 
Lord” as it was understood at Qumran. He had to learn the different 
meaning it had among Christians. In the saying of Jesus in Matt 21 32 
that “John came to you with a way of righteousness” (év 66@ dixato- 
abvns), duxavoovvn appears to be used as a metonym for God. That is, 
“John presented you with the way of the Lord.’ This saying may be 
compared with 1QS 4.2, ‘‘wavs of true righteousness’ (NON pI¥ °374). 
In Matt 22 16 the Pharisees say to Jesus, ‘Teacher, we know that you 
are true, and that you teach the way of God in truth.” This saying is 
close to that of 1QS 4.2. 


20 Cf. F. M. Cross, Jr., and G. E. Wright, ‘‘The Boundary and Province List of the 
Kingdom of Judah,"’ JBL, LX XV (1956), 202-26. 
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We conclude therefore that the Way (7 666s, 7777) as a designation 
of Christianity was derived from Isa 40 3 and that it is an abbreviated 
form of ‘‘the way of the Lord’’; that the idiom 4777 was used in a similar 
sense by Qumran as a designation of its life; that Christians probably 
derived the idiom ultimately from Qumran; and that the agent of the 
transmission was John the Baptist." 


1 I am deeply indebted to W. H. Brownlee for friendly consultation, but all views 
expressed in the paper are my own. 








LUKE 16 16 


AN OPPOSITION LOGION 


FREDERICK W. DANKER 


CONCORDIA SEMINARY 


TT HE apparent lack of connection between the component elements 
of Luke 16 16—18 as well as the difficulty associated with a parallel 
saying in Matt 11 12-13 are well known.! 


The Lukan passage reads as follows: 


"Hxovov 5€ ratra mavra ol 
Papiaaio. gidapyupor brap- 
xovres, Kal éLeunuxrnpifov ab’- 
Tov. 

kal elrev abrots’ buels éore ol 
dixacobvTes éavTods évwmrov 
Tav aviparwv, 6 b€ deds 
yiwwoxe Tas Kapdlas budr’. 
bre 70 év avdpwros bnddv 
Bdd\uypa évwrov tod Veod. 

‘O véuos kal of rpognrat uéxpe 
‘Iwavvov' ard rére ) Baci- 
Aela Tod Jeov evayyeArtiferat 
kal was els abriy Braterac. 


elxoTwtepov 5€ éotiv Tov obpa- 
vov kal Thv yhv mapeddetv 
j Tov vouou mwlav Kepalay 
TEGELY. 

Ila@s 6 aro\twy thy yuvaika 
avrov Kal yauay érépav po- 
xever, kal 6 dmodedvmévny 
amo avdpds yauav pouxever. 


14 


Now the Pharisees, who loved 
money, were listening to all 
these things and proceeded to 


ridicule him. 


And he said to them, “You are 
the ones who justify yourselves 
but God knows 


before men, 


your hearts. For what is consid- 


ered exalted among men is an 
abomination before God. 


‘The law and the prophets endured 
till John. From then on the 
kingdom of God is proclaimed 
and everyone forces his way 
into it.’ 

But it 
earth to pass away than for one 
detail of the law to be abrogated. 


is easier for heaven and 


Everyone who divorces his wife 
and marries another commits 
adultery, and he who marries a 
divorced woman commits adul- 
tery.”’ 


The traditional view is that the evangelists imply that the logion in 
Luke 1616 and Matt 11 12-13 originated in the mind of Jesus and rep- 


‘For detailed attempts to solve the literary problems see E. Rodenbusch, “Die 
Komposition von Lucas 16," ZNW, IV (1903), 243-54 and W. Soltau, ‘‘Die Anordnung 
der Logia in Lukas 15-18,"" ZNW, X (1909), 230-38. 
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resents his evaluation of current reactions to the kingdom proclamation. 
Since this approach to the saying in Luke 16 16 and its \latthean parallel 
has not enccuraged unanimity among interpret’ » «x: ioration of another 
interpretive avenue may not prove fruitless. { hope te show therefore 
that the saying in Luke 1616 is best unde: stood as emanating from 
Jesus’ and the early church’s critics, who take a dim view of the pop- 
ularization of the kingdom and of its alleged antinomian universalism. 
It is suggested that on this view approximate justice is done, first of 
all, to the linguistic, grammatical, and stylistic phenomena of Luke 
16 16-18; second, to the literary structure of Luke 15 and 16; and, finally, 
to the complex of facts involving Synoptic parallels. 

Despite methodological hazards, a preliminary inspection of the 
immediate context appears helpful in focusing our passage.? Chapter 15 
is an arbitrary but nevertheless logical starting point. The emphasis is 
on the publicans and sinners and their reception into the kingdom (15 1). 
To such liberal kingdom offers the Pharisees and scribes strenuously 
object (152). In reply to their objection there follow the twin parables 
of the lost sheep and the lost coin, underscored by the parable of the 
erring son and his more errant brother. Kingdom is synonymous with 
forgiveness. No strings attached. 

The transition to the story of the ingenious factor (16 1-8) is not at 
first sight evident, nor does the apparently loosely knit material in 16 9-18 
contribute to initial clarity.s Yet Luke appears to have attempted to 
carve some semblance of unity out of the material at his disposal. Verse s 
unquestionably expresses a criticism of people professing religious insight. 
Speculation concerning the identity of the ‘“‘sons of light’’ mentioned 
in this verse need not detain us. It is sufficient for our purposes to note 
that Jesus is critical of unspiritual attitudes towards money and its use. 
To counter such thinking Jesus suggests a sanctified use of material 
things and indicates that in the area of such use the individual's attitude 
toward God will be determined. Regardless of the interpretation of the 
details of the parable or of its specific application, one thing emerges — 
the decisive demand in 1613: ‘““You cannot serve two masters.”’ 

This latter passage colors the preceding verses and is vital for appre- 
ciation of the link between chaps. 15 and 16. In chap. 15 we see the 
ease with which forgiveness is attained. That is the Pharisees’ point of 
attack. But are the Pharisees justified in their criticism? No, suggests 
Luke, as he proceeds in 161-13. In the story of the ingenious factor, 


?Cf. Karl Rengstorf, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (“NTD"; Géttingen, 1949), 
p. 184. 

3 Plummer, St. Luke (‘International Critical Commentary,’’ 4th ed.; Edinburgh, 
1910), p. 380, suggests that vss. 9-13 are supplementary to the preceding parable and 
that vss. 14-18 are introductory to the following. David Daube, The New Testament 
and Rabbinic Judaism (London, 1956), p. 300, terms vss. 16-18 a ‘“‘Triimmerfeld.”’ 
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argues the evangelist, Jesus definitely asserted that a man’s entry into 
the kingdom of God involves him in a decisive act and confronts him 
with the call to singleminded devotion to God. The ease with which 
forgiveness is secured and the earnestness involved in accepting it thus 
stand in sharp contrast. The Pharisees’ objection voiced in 152 has 
been answered. But Jesus and the Pharisees are not yet through with 
one another. Luke now proceeds to shift his spotlight to the smaller 
opposition circle. 

Jesus’ answer in 161-13 has involved the Pharisees.‘ Their reply is 
one of ridicule (vs. 14). Jesus responds that they are seeking to justify 
themselves and in the process are found an offense to God (vs. 15). It is 
evident that Jesus is represented as turning the tables on his adversaries. 
They have charged Jesus with lowering the bars of entry into the kingdom 
by his reception of publicans and sinners. But Jesus has within their 
own hearing laid down the stern specification: Not mammon but God! 
Now it is the Pharisees who find themselves on a lower moral footing 
even than Jesus’ “‘sinner’’ associates.s At this point our passage swings 
into sight. What we anticipate is a continuation of Jesus’ evaluation 
of the Pharisees begun in vs. 15.° Verse 18 with its reference to easy 
divorce actions adapts itself provisionally to such a view.? We may 
infer that here as in Matt 193-12 Jesus is critical of Pharisaic cir- 


cumventions of marriage laws. But how do vss. 16 and 17 fit into the 


picture? 

The interpretations offered for this passage are not so numerous as 
for its Matthean counterpart, and commentators are almost of one 
mind on the use of the middle voice in Braferar.* The interpretations 
readily fall into two groups, depending on whether the word Braverar 
is taken im bonam partem or in malam partem. The Fathers unanimously 
favor the former view. Euthymius accurately reflects their exposition: 
Ilds ovveros els abrny Braver éavrov, avdedAkduevos bd THs TOU Kbopov 
gtrias kal THs amiorias, ‘Every prudent man forces his way into the 
kingdom in resistance against worldly love and unbelief.’ The patristic 
view is shared, among others, by R. Otto'® and T. W. Manson." A 
variation of this view emphasizes the fact of the kingdom invasion or 


4 For the view that the Sadducees are meant rather than the Pharisees, see T. W. 
Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (London, 1950), p. 295. 

s Cf. Luke 7 40 #., 11.37 #., for similar reversals. 

6 Cf. Gustaf Dalman, The Words of Jesus (Eng. tr.; Edinburgh, 1902), p. 142. 

7 For other passages in which Jesus confronts the Pharisees with the evidence of 
the law in the face of their own self-righteous legalism, see Luke 11 42 f. and Matt 153 #. 

8 See, however, note 19. 

° Migne, PG, CXXIX, 1036 f. 

%R, Otto, The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (Eng. tr.; London, 1951), 

. 108-12. 
" Op, cit., p. 134, and repeated almost verbatim in The Interpreter's Bible, VIII, 288. 
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its quantitative aspects. Thus Bengel comments: “Vi ingruit pia,” 
and Godet declares that ‘“‘everyone, even the lowest of the publicans, is 
free to enter.”" 

Wm. Arndt has given recent expression to the second class of inter- 
pretations. He views the logion as a criticism leveled by Jesus against 
those who attempt to force their way into the kingdom without lopping 
off their favorite sins, evil associations and habits." 

There is no question that the word Braferar is the pulse of Luke 16 16. 
The underlying idea in this word is the application or exercise of force. 
Though the word does not necessarily imply that injury or harm is 
sustained by the object on which force is exerted, a glance at represent- 
ative lexicons's will convince one that it is almost always employed 
in malam partem.'® Usage in bonam partem is limited to such areas as 
expression of logical devices'? and the genteel constraint imposed on a 
reluctant guest.'® 

It is this overwhelming usage in malam partem that tends to cast 
most suspicion on the patristic interpretation and its more modern 
reflections. The one classical passage which would at first sight appear 
to lend most relevant support to the traditional view (Herodotus 9.41 
...7a TE o—ayia Ta ‘Hynovorparov éav yxaipev unde Braterdat, 
GANG vouw 7 Ilepoéwv xpewuévovs aguuBadrXev, ‘[Mardonius was of 
the view] to let the augury victims of Hegesistratus pass unheeded 
without forcing them to be favorable, and instead follow established 
Persian custom and engage in battle’) merely suggests a puerile 
attempt to secure divine sanction for previous human decision (superos 
volis fatigare). Something like the gambler’s two-out-of-three, three-out- 
of-five coin toss, until the desired objective is underwritten by the 
fates. 

But other considerations weigh heavily against the traditional inter- 
pretation. One of these involves the use of the preposition els. In all 
the parallels cited by Wetstein in which the preposition els is used 


2 Cf. B. Weiss, Kritisch exegetisches Handbuch tiber die Evangelien des Markus und 
Lukas (7th ed.; Géttingen, 1885), ad loc., and Klostermann-Gressmann, Das Lukas- 
evangelium (Tiibingen, 1919), ad loc.; G. Schrenk, TWNT, I, 611. 

3 F, Godet, Commentary on St. Luke’s Gospel (Eng. tr.; Edinburgh, 1952), II, 173. 

4 Wm. Arndt, St. Luke (St. Louis, 1956), ad Joc., in amplification of Plummer. A 
similar thought is expressed by Dalman, op. cit., pp. 142 f. See also Daube, op. cit., 
p. 300. 

*s See in addition to Liddell and Scott, s.v. Biafw, Arno Mauersberger, Polybius- 
Lexicon (Berlin, 1956), and Thackeray-Marcus, A Lexicon to Josephus (Paris, 1934). 

The reference to Epictetus IV.7.20f. in Arndt-Gingrich, suggesting a good 
sense for Brateovat, is debatable. 

17 Thus Aristotle speaks of attempts to differentiate between units as something 
“forced to fit a hypothesis,"" Metaph. 1082b. 

*® Cf, LXX, Gen 33 11; Judg 13 15. 
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with Brafeodac hostile intent is expressed.'? A further grammatical 
objection is the patent adversative implication in the 6€, vs. 17. On the 
assumption that Buaferac is to be understood in bonam partem this 6€ 
could be construed as introducing Jesus’ own assurance: ‘Despite the 
fact that everyone is rushing to accept the kingdom message do not fear 
that the law and the prophets will be overthrown.’’?° But such an inter- 
pretation merely betrays the fact that the word B.aferac is not really 
understood in bonam partem. The interpretation gives small comfort to 
those who maintain that moral exertion is implied, because it is difficult 
to account for the need of a legal emphasis if the principals involved 
display such commendable zeal. Nor does it help those who emphasize 
the quantitative side, because it suggests that the kingdom is running 
hazards prejudicial to its essential nature in this popular reaction. 

Further difficulty for those employing the word B.aferar in bonam 
partem is encountered from the standpoint of Lukan theology. In reply 
to the question, ‘‘Are those saved but few?’’ Jesus answers, ‘Make 
every effort to go through the narrow gate, for many, I tell you, will 
seek to make entrance but will be unable to do so’’ (Luke 13 23-24). 
Jesus’ enigmatic word in 810 follows a similar pattern, and Matt 7 14 
accents the gospel note, ‘‘Many are called but few are chosen.’’ Lagrange 
attempts to face up to the difficulty and interprets the 7@s as introducing 
a general principle: The way one enters is to employ force, i.e., of a 
spiritual nature." But he adduces no parallels in support of his inter- 
pretation. As for the enthusiastic reception read by Godet and others 
into the text, the reluctance of the scribes and Pharisees should not be 
overlooked (Luke 11 52). 

The one passage that might appear to support theologically the 
qualitative approach in the patristic interpretation is Luke 13 2 (cf. 
1231). But in this passage emphasis is placed on the desirability of 
kingdom ..1terest, and attention is focused on the means of entry: ‘‘Strive 
to enter through the narrow gate.’’ The context suggests what this 
narrow gate is. It is the elimination of any confidence in external asso- 
ciations. It is the way of sincere repentance and faith. In brief, 13 24 
discusses stimulation of a desire for the kingdom that is not yet evident, 
wherezs 1616 speaks of an interest that is already apparent. What 
ingredients are to characterize the desired interest spoken of in 13 24 
are easily conjectured from the context. They are of a positive nature. 


19 See, for example, Polybius 1.74.5; Appian Syr. 45; B.C. I. 103. The passages 
are a formidable obstacle to Easton’s view (The Gospel According to St. Luke [New 
York, 1926]), that B.aferar is used in the passive in Luke 1616. In this he follows 
Holtzmann, Wellhausen, and Cremer-Kégel. See G. Schrenk's criticism of this view, 
TWNT, I, 611. 

2 Cf, J. M. Creed, The Gospel According to St. Luke (London, 1953), p. 206. 

1 Evangile selon Saint Luc (Paris, 1948), p. 440. 
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The expressions are therefore used in bonam partem. The motives behind 
the force applied to the kingdom in 1616 are not so readily apparent. 
They are to be inferred from the nature of the word employed rather 
than from the context, and the legitimate inference is usage in malam 
partem. 

All indications, then, point to a usage of the word Buaferar in malam 
partem, and Arndt’s interpretation makes a strong bid for consideration 
as a solution to the problem. The kingdom suffers violence in a real 
sense. Men attempt to bend it to their own interests or use it for purposes 
not intended by God. Full justice is done here to the adversative d€ 
in vs. 17. But major difficulties are once more encountered in the 7a@s. 
It seems an exaggerated expression for the lack of sincere motivation. 
It ‘is also difficult to connect a criticism of the populace with Jesus’ 
criticism of the Pharisees in vs. 15. We rather anticipate a continuation 
of what Jesus has undertaken in vs. 15. 

We observe that the interpretation which employs the word in malam 
partem appears linguistically, grammatically, and theologically most 
tenable, but is contextually deficient. Only two alternatives remain, 
either to admit exegetical defeat or to rearrange the data in a new pattern. 
Before proceeding along the latter course it may be advantageous to 
consolidate our gains. We are fairly certain of the following: 


1) Bidferar is used in malam partem. The kingdom is to be under- 
stood as a victim of attempted forced entrance. 


2) was introduces an optical phenomenon, not a rule or abstract 
description of how entrance into the kingdom is gained. 


3) 6€ is adversative, suggesting some kind of re-evaluation in the 
light of the preceding statement in vs. 16. 


4) A criticism of the Pharisees seems to be the area of reference 
for vss. 16-18. 


It will be noted that in all the interpretations advanced Jesus is 
interpreted as the originator of the saying in vs. 16. Now, however, 
let it be supposed ‘that he is giving expression to a criticism emanating 
from a source other than himself. What might this source be? The most 
likely candidates appear to be the Pharisees. They have sharpened their 
critical fangs on other occasions,” and according to vs. 14 are not inclined 
to miss a further opportunity. They proceed to murmur against Jesus. 
Is it presumptuous to ask whether the contents of vs. 16 might not have 
been part of their murmurous complaint? Understood in this way the 
text in its immediate context seems to say: ‘‘As far as the Pharisees are 
concerned the reign of law and order has come to an end. This has been 


2 Cf. Luke 5 30, 19 7 and note Jesus’ reaction, 7 34. 
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going on ever since John came.» The kingdom of God has been publicly 
proclaimed and popularized, with the result that not only the righteous, 
but everyone, including publicans and sinners, forces his way in.’’ This is 
the Pharisees’ basic objection. Jesus picks it up. They — the Phar- 
isees — are the ones who justify themselves. They are the ones who 
complain that the standards of the kingdom have been hopelessly lowered. 
But, says Jesus, that is not at all the case. Though the universalizing of 
the kingdom message seems to prejudice legal interests, every precept 
of the law is safeguarded. 

We saw in our discussion of previous interpretations that the word 
mwas plays a decisive role in the understanding of vss. 16-18. Coming from 
Jesus as an evaluation either of legitimate or illegitimate kingdom 
response the logion in vs. 16 is difficult. But once the thought is seen to 
originate in the minds of the Pharisees all difficulty vanishes. It is just 
the Pharisees who can use such a 7@s, so out of place in the mouth of 
Jesus. Coming from them it is quite natural. It is they who murmur in 
criticism, ‘‘He accepts sinners and eats with them” (151). Regardless of 
moral status, they complain, anyone can make his way into God's 
presence. It is an exaggeration quite in harmony with their standard 


reactions to gospel progress. Thus in John 1148 the Pharisees say: 
éayv &GQuev abrov oltws, TavTEs TigTEvocoVaiy eis abTov, ‘If we let him 


go on like this, all will believe in him.’"*4 

The 7@s in vs. 1s also comes into its own when the 7@s in vs. 16 is put 
into the mouth of the Pharisees. The second 7@s is then a devastating 
echo in which Jesus taunts the Pharisees in terms of their own law: 
‘Everyone, including you Pharisees, is subject to God’s moral demands.’"*s 
The point is that the Pharisees see the motes in others’ eyes but fail to 
note their own beams.” This patently designed double use of was finds 
further possible confirmation in a significant variant at Matt 5 32. The 
Byzantine text, D, Itala and sy** read és Gv drroXton in this verse. If 
Matthew's text has been altered in the better MSS to conform with 
vss. 22 and 28 as H. Meyer?’ and Allen*® suggest then Luke's 7@s is all 
the more striking. 

The interpretation here proposed also helps clarify a problem long 
felt in the contrast between the thoughts of vss. 17 and 1s. E. Rodenbusch 


73 Cf. Luke 3 12. 

4 See also John 12 19 and cf. Acts 5 28. For a non-Pharisaic use of ras as an expres- 
sion of concern in the face of competition see John 3 26, 

2° The Matthean contexts in which the parallel to Luke 1618 is found supports 
this conclusion. Note especially Matt 5 20 in which the Pharisees are singled out and 
cf. Matt 19 3. 

6 See n. 7. 

47 The Gospel of Matthew (Eng. tr.; Edinburgh, 1877), I, 153. 

a8 The Gospel According to St. Matthew (‘‘International Critical Commentary”; 
Edinburgh, 1912), p. 52. 
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felt the contrast so strongly that he interpreted vs. 17 as an early Jewish- 
Christian gloss present in Luke's source, which prompted Luke to place 
the story of the rich man and Lazarus, with its emphasis on Moses and 
the prophets, at this point.?® But if the Pharisees are here under fire, 
then vss. 17 and 1s do not at all suggest a conflict between Jesus and the 
law but rather raise the question of the Pharisees’ sincerity. Their 
inability or refusal to reconcile apparently contradictory elements in the 
Mosaic writings*® is indicative of their casuistic approach. In contrast 
with the publicans and sinners whose entrance into the kingdom in no 
way prejudices the law’s prerogatives (as witness Jesus’ clear-cut demand, 
16 1-13) the Pharisees have destroyed the authority of Moses by inter- 
preting permissive legislation as social license.s' We may safely conclude 
then that vss. 16-1s continue Jesus’ evaluation of the Pharisees. He 
uses their own criticism (vs. 16) as a springboard to level the same charge 
they laid against the sinners.‘? —The kingdom of God does not prejudice 
morality. On the contrary, it guarantees it to a degree not approximated 
by the Pharisees. 

The advantage of our interpretation is further confirmed by an 
examination of the connection with Luke 1619-31. The contrast of 
principals is noteworthy: Lazarus, one of Israel’s outcasts, one of those 
the Pharisees would include in their sarcastic mas; the rich man, boun- 
tifully shored up in his righteousness by a signal measure of wealth. 
Then the divine reversal. Lazarus accepted, the rich man rejected. 
Why? The clue is given in the repeated emphasis on father Abraham.** 
The rich man has the necessary liturgical qualifications but is deficient 
on the spiritual side. In brief, the hypocrisy of the Pharisees reflected 
in vss. 15-18 is subject to scorching scrutiny in vss. 19-31. Whereas the 
outcasts in Israel recognize the Messiah in their midst and so do justice 
to Moses and the prophets,*5 the Pharisees who make their boast in 
the law reject him who is the fulfilment of the law. 


29 See the articles cited in n. 1 and cf. Creed, op. cit., p. 207 for a recent articulation 
of this view. 

3° Cf, Matt 195 (Gen 2 24) and Matt 197 (Deut 241), and see Plummer’s remarks 
on Luke 16 18. 

3« T, W. Manson's view (op. cit., p. 135) that the saying in Matt 5 18 (Luke 16 17) 
asserts in its original form ‘‘not the perpetuity of the Law but the unbending conserv- 
atism of the scribes’’ and is therefore to be viewed as irony rather than rabbinical 
dogma, would blend in well with the thought expressed in vs. 16 but leaves vs. 18 
suspended. 

32 See n. 5. 

33 Theophylact (Migne, PG, CX XIII, 969 f.) notes the relation between righteous- 
ness and prosperity in connection with vss. 16-18. See also Plummer on Luke 16 14. 

34 The echo of 3 8 in 16 24 is noteworthy. 

35 The link between vs. 31 and vs. 16 is unmistakable. 
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It is necessary now to evaluate our interpretation in the light of the 
4 ‘tT . . 
Matthean context. The logion in Matt 11 12-13 has endured even more 
“violence” than its Lukan counterpart.*® 


Matthew 11 


, ‘ 


unv \éyw vutv, obk éynyeprat 


€v yevvntots yuvark@y pelCwv 
‘lwavvov tov Barriotod' 6 
dé urxporepos év TH Bacrreia 
Tov ovpavGv pelfwv abrov 
éoru. 


aro 6€ TaV Nhuepav “Iwavvou 
Tov PamtioTov ews pte 7 
Baoirela Trav ovpavav Bra- 
Ferat, Kal Bracral aprafou- 
ow avrny. 

TavTes Yap ol mpognra kal 
6 vouos éws "Iwavvov érpoyn- 
Tevoay’ 

Kal et védXere défacda, adres 
éorw 'HXias 6 péd\Awy Ep- 
xeod ar. 


6 éxwy Ora axovéTw. 


un “Of a truth, I assure you, no one 
born of women is greater than 
John the Baptist. Yet the least 
significant in the kingdom of 
the heavens is greater than he. 


12 And so it is that ‘from the days 
of John the Baptist until now 
the kingdom of the heavens 
endures and violent 
men are seizing it.’ 


violence 


For all the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John. 


And now, if you are willing to 
accept it, this is Elijah who was 
destined to come. 


15 He who has ears, let him hear.”’ 


If a reasonable and coherent explanation of the Matthean passage 
and its context can be made with the help of its Lukan parallel, the 
substantial correctness of our interpretation would be considerably 
buttressed. 

In Matthew 10 the Apostles are commissioned to go to the house of 
the lost sheep of Israel. Chap. 11 then introduces us to the question 
raised by John the Baptist. The Messiah’s modus operandi is puzzling. 
Was John perhaps mistaken? No, says Jesus. Look at the evidence. 
He then proceeds to evaluate John and his ministry. But, says he, 
“the lesser one in the kingdom of God is greater than he.’’ The point of 
Matt 1111 is that Jesus’ emphasis on the ordinary people in Israel 
appeared so unmessianic. Yet these are the very candidates of the new 


36 For the literature on Matt 11 12-13 see Arndt-Gingrich, s.v. Btafw and G. Schrenk 
in TWNT, I, 608 fi. The latter presents the most detailed analysis of the various views 
on the Matthean rendering of our logion. 
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era.3? It was to etch their importance and significance that the evangelist 
gave us Jesus’ high evaluation of John. John is indeed great, but the 
recipients of his message are greater still. Again we note the emphasis 
on the revolutionary aspects of the kingdom. 

Up to this point all is comparatively clear. But in 11 12-15 the contin- 
uity seems disrupted. We look therefore to the placement of vss. 16-19 
for assistance. A criticism of the religious leaders is evidently implied. 
They were critical of John and they are critical of Jesus, because of his 
universalizing of the gospels’ — the very thing we noted in the Lukan 
context! Using this as our cue we go back to vss. 12-15. We noted that 
the “least’’ one (RSV) is a fair equivalent of the average messianic 
kingdom candidate. We know who these are so far as the Pharisees are 
concerned. Now we shall equate for the moment “‘violent’’ ones with 
‘““publicans and sinners,’’3® and apply to this Matthean passage reasoning 
similar to that in the case of the Lukan passage. We again assume that 
the writer is not representing Jesus as expressing his own thought 
regarding the popular reaction to the kingdom. The sequence becomes 
clear. The preaching of the kingdom means that the least ones are the 
greatest. A revolution has taken place. That is precisely the Pharisees’ 
objection. Jesus picks it up: “‘And so*® it is true (as some of you have 
heard the objection voiced) ever since John the Baptist the kingdom of 
heaven experiences violence,’ and violent men (these publicans and 


37 See Michel, TWANT, IV, 655 f. and cf. A. H. MeNeile, The Gospel According 
to St. Matthew (London, 1949), ad loc. McNeile suggests a connection with toll-gatherers 
on the basis of Matt 21 31 f. and Luke 7 29 f. Per contra most recently Oscar Cullmann, 
Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments (Tiibingen, 1957), pp. 23, 31, who views Jesus 
as the ‘“‘lesser.”’ 

38 Creed states that the characteristic Lukan emphasis on the universality of the 
gospel is ‘entirely absent in Matt 11 12."" Presumably he misses Luke's ras. But in 
the Matthean context the qualitative, not the quantitative element, is constitutive. 
The pxpdrepor are in the eyes of the Pharisees ‘‘violent ones.” In Luke the m@s succeeds 
in bringing out the spiteful bitterness with which the Pharisees react. 

39 J, Wetstein, Novum Testamentum Graecum (Amsterdam, 1751-52), in his com- 
ments on Matt 11 12 also makes this equation and cites Basil of Seleucia who includes 
the repentant malefactor among the Biragrai (Migne, PG, LXXXV, 217). 

4° D (prima manu) does not read 6€, cf. Matt 1017. The scribe was conscious of 
an apparently awkward transition suggested by the 6€. On this type of 6€ suggesting 
an inference which is stated in the light of a preceding remark or remarks, cf. 18 8 and 
1930. In the former the point is: ‘“Skandala expose a man to the greatest danger, so 
lose no time in cutting off a hand or foot if need be.’’ In the latter, ‘‘Everyone who 
gives up much shall find himself amply rewarded, and so it will be true, the first shall 
be last, the last first.”’ 

# Schrenk, TWNT, I, 609 f. most ably demonstrates that the passive voice is to 
be read in Matt 11 12 and that the word Biaferar is used in malam partem, though he 
interprets of hostility against Jesus and the kingdom effort. On rabbinic parallels 
showing that the kingdom of God is capable of suffering violence see Strack-Billerbeck, 
Kommentar zum Neuen Testament (Munich, 1922), I, 598 ff., and cf. H. Scholander, 
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sinners) seize it.’’ Vs. 13, then, explains the reason for the action covered 
in vs. 12. The arrival of the new age has marked a transitional period, 
as the critics of the new age have well noted. The xai of vs. 14 then 
begins the personal appeal to the opposition, followed by a critique of 
their self-righteous condemnation of Jesus’ kingdom proclamation. 

Not only does the proposed interpretation help clarify the meaning 
of the Matthean parallel and its context, but it also explains verbal 
variations in this logion. Unquestionably Luke's rendering is a refine- 
ment of the more original wording represented in Matthew’s text,‘ but 
the type of alteration he makes suggests that he understood the logion 
as expressing a revolutionary circumstance. In order to emphasize the 
Pharisees’ reaction to Christianity’s revolutionary and at the same time 
indiscriminate approach (was), Luke must alter the source’s Buagrai toa 
verb (6:aferar). To avoid an unpleasant tautology he substitutes 
another verb for the original Braferar. Since the violence done to the 
kingdom is associated in the minds of the Pharisees with the proclamation 
of the gospel, the choice of evayyediferat, besides being a favorite 
Lukan word,* is perfectly natural. Thus Luke’s treatment of his source 
Here gives us an early commentary on the probable meaning of the 
Matthean passage and supports the proposed interpretation. 

The question remains, how did the logion reach Matthew and Luke? 
It is doubtful that the logion reached Luke in its Matthean context,“ 
inasmuch as in Luke 728 #., a Q account, Luke records the fact that 
the people, especially the publicans, responded to the message, but 
that the Pharisees rejected the counsel of God. It might be argued that 
Luke omits in chap. 7 the logion he has incorporated in 16 16 because 
he preferred to employ it in the context where it is now found, but the 
reference to John is so natural in connection with the material content 
of chap. 7 that Luke is not likely to have made such a transfer.45 The 
same objection would apply to an alternative view that he substituted 
for the logion on ‘‘violence’’ the words found in 7 29-30 and then trans- 
ferred the logion to its present position in Luke 1616. A more probable 
view is that Matthew has made a substitution for the material represented 


“Zu Matt 11 12,"" ZNW, XIII (1912), 172-75 (in reply to W. Brandt, ‘‘Matthaus c. 
11 12," ZNW, XI [1910], 247-48). 

# Cf. T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 134, who points out that the order of the clauses 
is to be preferred in Luke but that Matthew appears to have ‘‘kept the original wording 
in the statement that the Kingdom of God ‘suffereth violence, and men of violence 
take it by force.’ ” 

43 The verb is used almost as many times in Luke-Acts as in the rest of the NT 
combined. Moulton-Geden list only one occurrence in Matthew. 

“Cf. Daube, op. cit., p. 294; T. W. Manson, op. cit., p. 134; and B. Streeter, The 
Four Gospels (rev. ed.; London, 1930), pp. 286 f. 

4s Cf. Wilfred Knox, The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels (Cambridge, 1957), 
II, 99. 
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in Luke 7 29-30! and shifted this Q material in rather free form to 
Matt 21 32.47 In place of Luke’s 7 29-30 Matthew reports the word about 
the terminating point in the old and new dispensations. The reason is 
apparent. He wishes to emphasize the contrast by picking up a thought 
suggested by the pixpdrepos. Q's logion (Luke 7 29-30) about the 
people’s response to the word and the Pharisees’ rejection suggests by 
association of ideas the critical objection of the Pharisees voiced in 
Luke 1616. Thus Matthew’s use of his sources provides another clue 
to the meaning of the disputed logion. 

If, as we have tried to demonstrate, the logion concerning violence 
was not in the Q pericope dealing with John the Baptist, and if Matthew 
has substituted this logion in his Q material for the material found in 
Luke 7 29-30, then it might appear that Matthew had access to a Q 
tradition which included in sequence Luke 16 1-18 in a completely 
different context. On examination, however, the source does not appear 
to have been homogeneous. Luke 1617 when compared with Matt 5 18 
seems to be a modification of the source that lay behind the latter. 
Matthew’s yap is a simple editorial addition, but Luke has modified the 
mutual source to round out the intended contrast with vs. 16. Matthew 
then has not borrowed his material from a source which included in 
sequence Luke 16 16-17, and the probability increases that both vss. 16 
and 17 existed separately. There is no difficulty in assuming the same 
circumstance for Luke 1618 (Matt 5 32).48 Luke, one may fairly infer, 
has brought together three separate items representing floating tradi- 
tions,4? and Matthew incorporated them as choice dictated in the 
various contexts in which they appear. They are not strictly speaking 
Q materials° unless various recensions of Q are predicated. 

Our analysis of the context, a comparison with the Matthean parallel, 
and a study of literary interrelationships favor the interpretation we 
have proposed. We may conclude that in the apostolic period as well as 
during Jesus’ ministry, the universalizing of the kingdom proclamation 
was met by a criticism that ran something like this: ‘“This message of 


4° This would take care of the problem suggested by Allen concerning an alleged 
simultaneous insertion of ‘extraneous words at the same point in a common source,” 
op. cit., p. 114. 

47 B. Weiss long ago noted the shift, Matthiusevangelium (Halle, 1876), p. 298. 
The shift appears confirmed by the fact that outside of vss. 29-30, the rest of Luke 
7 24-35 and all of Matt 11 7-13 are quite nearly parallel. 

48 On the fortunes of this logion see G. Delling, ‘‘Das Logion Mark. x, 11 (und 
seine Abwandlungen) im Neuen Testament,” Nov. Test., I (1956), 263-74. 

49 Cf. Knox, op. cit., II, 99. 

5° Cf. F. C. Grant, The Gospels: Their Origin and Growth (New York, 1957), p. 60, 
who brackets Luke 16 16-18 and the Matthean parallels indicating uncertainty as to 
their Q origin. Streeter, op. cit., p. 286, cautiously states, ‘“The three sayings, Luke 
16 16-18, are perhaps from Q.” 
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forgiveness instead of moral conformity, preached to all regardless of 
religious status, bids fair to plunge us into moral chaos.” If, as I hold, 
Matthew and Luke are to be dated after the fall of Jerusalem, their 
publication would take place at a time when concern for the Torah 
would have assumed major importance in Judaism owing to the loss of 
her cultic center. In line with their respective aims and purposes 
these writers meet the challenge. The form of the criticism as they find 
it is standard, though the articulation varied. The Pharisees’ emphasis 
on the law and the prophets would help account for the logion’s persistent 
elements, and their understandable suspicion would give rise to the 
strong expression on “‘violence.’’ From the time of Jesus the criticism is 
repeated until finally it becomes a byword.*} It is repeated everywhere, 
and everyone is aware of the source. Therefore neither Matthew nor 
Luke find it necessary to introduce it with such words as @s \éyere. 
Nor are the evangelists conscious of any anachronism. They know 
that this negative reaction to the kingdom proclamation has been 
perennial and that what is true of their own time was certainly true of 
Jesus’ ministry. In order to score their point they work this opposition 
logion into the tradition of Jesus’ conversation. 


5* Most recently, Grant, op. cit. See pp. 127 ff. for Luke and pp. 137 ff. for Matthew. 

On the view that Matthew represents a compromise between conservative 
Jewish-Christianity and the Gentile element, see Streeter, op. cit., pp. 511 ff. On Luke's 
apologetic aim, see H. Conzelmann, Die Mitte der Zeit (Tiibingen, 1954), esp. pp. 3 ff., 
52 and 71. Cf. Grant, op. cit., p. 122. W. Manson, The Gospel of Luke (London, 1948), 
pp. xxif., subordinates the apologetic to the kerygmatic aim. 

53 The editorial committee kindly alerts me to the late touch in Matthew's éws 
G&pre (1112). However, as Daube (op. cit., pp. 285 f.) notes in connection with Luke 16 16, 
amo rdr€ need not indicate a longish interval between John’s death and the proclamation 
of the kingdom. Likewise Matthew's éws &prt might suggest a briefer interval, as in 
John 210. Yet in view of the other considerations we have advanced, the phrases point 
strongly in the direction of a logion with a comparatively long history. 





BULTMANN’S HISTORY AND ESCHATOLOGY* 


N this little volume we have the Gifford Lectures as delivered by 

Bultmann at the University of Edinburgh in 1955. “Only minor 
additions have been made and the number of references to literature 
increased.’’ The original title of the lectures has become the subtitle 
of the American edition; it describes their content much more adequately, 
since there is scarcely a trace in the book of the mysticism one might 
expect’ from the new title. 

The author holds a place of authority in some European theological 
circles comparable to that of Paul Tillich in similar American circles 
today. He is justly respected for his great learning in NT (his primary 
field), Patristics, history of religions, and philosophy (where he reflects 
the influence of his close colleague and friend of many years, Martin 
Heidegger). NT scholars have long since learned to know his exegesis 
of John and other NT books in the light of a supposed Gnostic back- 
grourd. More recently he has become world-famous as leader of a 
movement to interpret the NT existentially by divesting its message of 
“‘mythical’’ contents (Entmythologisierung). 

Bultmann’s thought has become known for a clarity of expression 
which sometimes makes the complexity and obscurity of the issues 
deceptively simple. His lectures are unusually easy to follow and, thanks 
to his constant ‘‘dialogue”’ with other thinkers, it is possible to grasp 
the direction of his current thinking much more easily than would 
otherwise be true. It is evident that he is consciously trying to strike 
out along a new path, since he mentions his philosophical mentor, 
Heidegger, only once, and soft-pedals the Gnostics. Karl Jaspers is 
mentioned mostly to oppose his views. The author is now strongly 
influenced by such earlier thinkers as W. Dilthey and even more by 
B. Croce and their disciple, R. G. Collingwood. He has also been deeply 
impressed by two refugee scholars, Erich Frank and Karl Léwith, 
especially the former. 

The reviewer's own philosophical positions are very remote from the 
subjective relativism of most German philosophical idealists and their 
numerous followers in other lands. In particular, he refuses to accept 
their relativistic position with regard to history, which they all too often 
dissolve into historicism, making the latter into a straw-man target for 
their onslaughts. .In his opinion it is quite impossible to use any of the 


* The Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology, by Rudolf Bultmann. New 


York: Harper, 1957. Pp. ix+171. $3.00. 
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familiar postulates of philosophical idealism as a basis for reconstruction 
of any kind of history —even the history of philosophical idealism. 
All historical data, whether written documents, archeological objects, 
or material derived from ancillary disciplines, must be rigorously analyzed 
after classifying the different types of judgment involved (judgments of 
fact, value, typical occurrence, cause or contingency, etc.).' The reli- 
ability of historical data ranges all the way from the highest humanly 
attainable level of cognitive certainty to the lowest level of subjective 
conjecture (as when one tries to penetrate the personalities of historical 
figures and describe their motives, etc.). History cannot, therefore, be 
distinguished from any other science or intellectual discipline on the 
objective-subjective plane alone. 

To identify ‘‘history’’ with the self-expression of the human 
or “psyche,” following such Neo-Hegelians as Croce and Collingwood 
(cf. pp. 130 ff.) opens the door to unbridled speculation. One may doubt 
whether Bultmann really mends their fences by combining their “‘self- 
knowledge” with the “encounters which demand decisions” of his own 
existentialist theology (p. 137). The reviewer does not think that the 
vexed ‘‘problem of historicism’’ is solved by drawing on Croce and 
Collingwood (pp. 142 f.) for two postulates, neither of which has any 
real meaning: 1) ‘‘History is understood as the history of man’’; 2) ‘‘The 
relativity of every historical situation is understood as having a positive 
meaning.’”’ The first postulate is clearly tautological, since the word 
“history” is seldom used except in direct reference to some phase of 
human activity, which is Bultmann’s own intention. The second is 
almost as obvious a tautology, since ‘‘positive”’ is itself a relational word 
(the opposite of ‘‘negative’’ and its synonyms) and the postulate is thus 
tantamount to saying that ‘relativity’’ is relative. From such mean- 
ingless propositions no binding conclusions can possibly be deduced. 

We have discussed Bultmann’s philosophical point of view first, 
since his biblical and theological positions are based largely on it. Despite 
his wide knowledge and personal integrity, his treatment of biblical and 
theological eschatology is just as subjectively conditioned by his personal 
tastes and proclivities as is the approach of other existentialists to 
historical data. His account of historiographic and eschatological 
tendencies in pre-Christian times (pp. 12-31) is correct as a rule, but 
sets up many dubious generalizations. It is quite true that the his- 
toriographies of Israel and Greece were ‘‘completely different’ (p. 18), 
but no hint of what the reviewer considers the basic reason for this 
difference is given. Bultmann distorts the chronological perspective by 


‘ 


‘soul”’ 


* Cf. the reviewer's discussion in the Anchor and Johns Hopkins Press editions 
(1957) of his book, From the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 7 f., and the French translation 
of this book which appeared in 1951 under the title, De l'Age de la Pierre a la Chrétienté, 
pp. 86 ff. 
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dealing with Greek historians first and then discussing Israelite historical 
writing against the background of Greek thought. The fact is that all 
Israelite writing of history precedes the earliest possible influence of 
Greek philosophical thinking. Even the Deuteronomist was an older 
contemporary of the first Greek philosophical thinker, Thales of Miletus, 
and no competent scholar today regards the historical approach of the 
Chronicler as in any way influenced by Greek thought. On the other 
hand, Greek historical writing began with Hecataeus a full century 
after the floruit of his fellow-townsman, Thales. As a result of this 
complete chronological transposition, Israelite historical writing appears 
in a totally unhistorical setting; it should be placed between the ancient 
Orient and Greece. 

It is scarcely surprising that the author’s survey of historiography 
misses the essential, from the reviewer's point of view. In the ancient 
Orient history and cosmology were not clearly distinguished, since 
thinking on higher cultural levels was dominated by proto-logical 
(prelogical) habits. History and cosmology became fused in cosmogonic 
narratives. Moreover, Bultmann says absolutely nothing about the 
fact that both Egyptian and Babylonian literatures of .the second 
‘millennium B. Cc. contain definitely eschatological compositions, notably 
the Egyptian texts of Ipuwer and Neferrehu (21st-20th centuries B. Cc.) 
and the Babylonian Erra Epic (about the 13th-12th centuries B. C.). 
The Erra Epic, coming from a region which was much less historically 
isolated, is more general than the Egyptian in its predictions of doom. 

In Israel, on the other hand, there was a strong empirical reaction 
against the fusion of nature with God, who was Creator of nature and 
not immanent in it. This point is correctly stressed by the author, but 
he fails to emphasize two basic features of Israelite religious thinking: 
the Covenant, and Prophecy before the event.? Successive Israelite 
forms of the Covenant between God and his human agent(s) warned of 
doom but promised ultimate mercy. The Deuteronomic (and older) 
alternation of punishment and welfare gave rise to a deep-seated feeling 
that doom was inevitable (given the basic wickedness of man), but that 
restoration would follow (given the inherent mercy of God). Virtually 
none of this will be found in Bultmann’s survey, which never mentions 
Exodus or Exile and barely refers to the Covenant or the Prophets. 

Equally weak is Bultmann’s account of the development of the 
apocalyptic movement. Ezekiel’s visions of the early sixth century B. Cc. 
are nowhere mentioned, though they show a full-fledged eschatology of 
archaic type, without a trace of the Iranian or Hellenistic elements 
which appear in Daniel and Enoch (contrast pp. 27 f.). The author’s 
sketch of intertestamental eschatology would have been greatly strength- 


? Cf. the brief survey of the reviewer's present views in the 1957 edition of From 
the Stone Age to Christianity, pp. 16-19. 
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ened by use of the Dead Sea scrolls, which are nowhere even mentioned. 
And yet these original writings of the period between ca. 125 B. c. and 
A. D. 25 (the earliest and latest probable dates for the original composition 
of the published Essene literature) are of the greatest possible signif- 
icance for his subject — note especially the War, the Hédayét, and the 
still mostly unpublished descriptions of the coming Jewish common- 
wealth, all from a purely sectarian Jewish point of view. In general 
Bultmann’s approach to NT problems suffers because he everywhere 
presupposes his own highly crystallized system. For instance, it is very 
misleading to write as he does (pp. 36f.) about the ‘‘negative ethics” 
of the NT, in which he appears to include ‘‘the OT commands.” Not 
only does he exaggerate the eschatological element in early Christianity 
at the expense of Christian community life, but he seems to blame the 
NT for lack of ‘social programmes” and “concrete goals of acting.’’ 
We must remember that all the social teachings of the OT prophets 
were still an integral part of Holy Scripture and that the whole NT 
shows a drastic extension in scope and deepening in spirit of the prophetic 
goals. What could be more “up-to-the-minute” than the attempt to 
establish Christian community of property after the Crucifixion? Nearly 
all social programmes of modern times have turned out to be premature, 
so we have no right to sit in judgment on the early Christian community. 


Actually the radical demands of Jesus on his followers were not only 
socially ahead of all subsequent centuries, but they were developed in 
opposition to the conservatism of the Pharisees and the isolationism of 


the Essenes. 

There is absolutely no foundation for Bultmann’s assertion (p. 47, 
note) that the passages in John “‘containing the traditional apocalyptic 
eschatology”... “are later additions by the ecclesiastical redaction of 
the Gospel.”’ This is a perfect example of circular argument; it may now 
be directly disproved in part by the recently discovered fact that John 
5 29 (one of the verses in question) reflects characteristic Essene phra- 
seology and thus belongs with the large number of similar passages in 
the Gospel. The Gospel of John is homogeneous and reflects the sectarian 
Jewish background of the last century B.c., not an imaginary early 
Christian or even pre-Christian Gnosticism. The fact is that the Dead 
Sea scrolls and the Gnostic codices of Chenoboskion have combined to 
demolish the structure of Johannine criticism on which these speculations 
are based. 

> See the sketch of the present situation given in the reviewer's pamphlet, The Bible 
after Twenty Years of Archaeology (Pittsburgh, 1954), and for the Gospel of John see 
particularly his article in the Dodd Anniversary Volume, The Background of the New 
Testament and Its Eschatology (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 153-71. For the impact of the 
codices of Chenoboskion on NT studies see especially the brilliant book by Jean Doresse, 
Les livres secrets des Gnostiques d' Egypte (Paris, 1958), and read the Epilogue (pp. 366 ff.) 
with particular care. 
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In his final chapters the author transmutes Christian eschatology into 
the existential decision of the individual. To be sure, there is an element 
of truth in this drastic solution, since each person is a mirror of human 
existence, but the solution itself is totally non-biblical. Nor is it in 
any way suited to arouse the conscience of our own generation. The 
author’s ideas reflect the intellectual confusion of the Weimar Republic; 
he passes over the Nazi Abomination of Desolation in complete silence, 
“wie ein rémischer Senator’? (to quote a letter from a Continental 
colleague written to me in the winter of 1945-46, with specific reference 
to the author of our volume). Nor does he once refer to the contemporary 
fulfilment of eschatological prophecy in part, at least, by the realization 
of man’s age-old dream of discovering how to destroy himself and the 
entire world as we know it. Biblical eschatology still towers above its 
modern interpreters, whatever their sect or school. 


W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 





QUMRAN STUDIES* 


Current research on the Dead Sea scrolls has devoted relatively 
little attention to the religious practices and laws found in the Qumran 
literature. While much has been written on the theology, biblical inter- 
pretations, and historical allusions in the scrolls, we have had only a 
few extensions of Louis Ginzberg’s pioneer work’ on the relation of the 
Damascus Document to Pharisaic halakah — this, despite the discovery 
of significant new halakic material at Qumran and the entirely new 
context in which CDC is now placed. 

Prof. Rabin, now at the Hebrew University, whose 1954 edition of 
the Zadokite Documents was a model of concise erudition, has devoted a 
provocative volume to a study of the organization and practices of the 
Qumran sect as seen in the light of rabbinic sources. The book contains 
eight chapters, the first seven attempting to find aspects common to the 
sect and Pharisaic groups, and the last exploring its possible influences 
on Islam. The general theme is conveniently stated in the preface. 
Dissatisfied with the current identification of the Qumran sect with the 
Essenes, Rabin sets out to “test an alternative’ by reconstructing a 
Pharisaism which he distinguishes sharply from later Rabbinic Judaism, 
and in which he finds features resembling those of the scrolls. The 
theory advanced is that the Qumran community was a continuation of the 
haburah of the first century B.C. E., a tight-knit organization of Pharisaic 
pietists, which “withered away” in Rabbinic Judaism because of the con- 
cessions which the latter made in order to enable non-Pharisees to join in its 
life. The separation of the sect is dated by Rabin in the first century C. E., 
“at the point of transition between Pharisaism and Rabbinic Judaism.” 
Thus, the author's thesis challenges not only the Essene theory concern- 
ing the scrolls but the view of most rabbinic scholars who see in tan- 
naitic teachings an integral continuation of Pharisaism. Since this 
theory is based not only on general considerations, but on a painstaking 
search of rabbinic sources, it is necessary to view Rabin’s exposition in 
some detail. 

The author's two major objections to the Essene theory are set forth 
in chaps. i and ii, dealing with the process of initiation and the disposal 


of property. While he notes the obvious similarities in the novitiate 


*Qumran Studies, by Chaim Rabin. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. 135 
21s. 
“Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte,”"” MGWJ, LV-LIX (1911-15). 
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provedure of the sect and the Essenes, Rabin attributes this to ‘‘a general 
mental climate.’’ On the other hand, he attaches great significance to 
the different position of the Essene oath, which according to Josephus, 
came at the end of the apprenticeship, rather than at the beginning, as 
in CDC and 1QS. Here, it would seem to the reviewer, we must reckon 
with the essential difference between the ‘‘tremendous oaths’ of the 
Essenes, leading to full admission, and the initial oath of Qumran, which 
was merely a general promise ‘‘to return to the Law of Moses’ (CDC 
15.9). The different positions of the oaths are, thus, not necessarily 
contradictory, though our information is incomplete. 

Rabin’s second objection is based on the apparent admission of private 
property in the Qumran community which contrasts with the rigorous 
communism practiced by the Essenes. As already noted by several 
scholars, our evidence on this point is ambiguous. While private owner- 
ship is clearly reflected in CDC, and seems to be implied by the money 
fine in 1QS 7.6-7, we have, on the other hand, the penalty of ‘‘one fourth 
his bread’’ (i1QS 6.25)? and suspensions of varying length (CDC 14.21, 
10S 7.8), which imply the close economic dependence of the individual 
upon the community. Moreover, it is specified in 10S 6.20 that the proper- 
ty of novices was to be delivered to a supervisor of public property to be 
used for communal expenses. Whether these variations reflect different 
stages in the history of the sect‘ or contemporary differences as in the 
case of the marrying Essenes, they certainly do not, in themselves, 
justify the rejection of the Essene theory. 

While Rabin strives to differentiate the sect from the Essenes, he takes 
great pains to relate it to the Pharisaic kaburah. In this he goes far 
beyond the external similarities pointed out by S. Lieberman.’ Com- 
bining various notices about the haburah in the Talmud, Rabin attempts 
to reconstruct its initiation procedures and internal rules, which he finds 
to be so close to those of Qumran as to demand ‘“‘a common organizational 
origin” (p. 21). The main elements in this reconstruction, however, 
seem problematical. First, there is no evidence that admission to the 
haburah involved taking an oath. In fact, it appears from M. Bekhorot 
vii. 7 that the term vby bap used in this connection refers merely to a 
promise. Secondly, while initiation into the haburah was a gradual process, 


? Rabin’s interpretation of this phrase as referring to a quarter of the income (p. 26) 
seems forced. 

3 awrxy aid orann dys, i. e. the property of the novice is not to be spent for public 
expenses until he has been fully initiated. Rabin takes this passage as prohibiting the 
supervisor ‘‘to divulge the information he had received”’ (p. 31), but such a meaning 
for x’x1n is nowhere attested in Hebrew. 

4Cf. M. Margolies, Sinai, XXX (1952), 3-15. 

s‘'The Discipline in the So-called Dead Sea Manual of Discipline,” JBL, LXXI 
(1952), 199-206. 
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it is only through artificial distinctions that one can divide it into three 
stages. Thus, the author speaks of a pre-novitiate stage during which 
the candidate is known as a “reliable person"’ because he is scrupulous 
with regard to tithes, although he does not observe the laws of purity. 
The sources, however, make no such distinction; the full-fledged member 
of the haburah is still spoken of asa “reliable person,” i. e., reliable with 
respect to purities.® In fact, as Rabin himself observes later, there is no 
discernible separation between the haber and the reliable person (p. 35). 

In the area of economic organization, there is an almost total lack of 
correspondence between the haburah and Qumran. We have nothing 
in rabbinic sources concerning any registration of property, any super- 
visor, or any central administration of the haburah. The tithe given to 
the “poor and kaberim in Jerusalem,’’ which the author (p. 32) cites as 
evidence of a central haburah fund is actually opposed to the rule in 
1QS 5.16-17 which sternly forbids the acceptance of contributions from 
outsiders. Moreover, it is likely that faberim here is used in the later 


oe 


sense of ‘sages and scholars.""? To the communal meals, which were 
prominent among both the Qumran sect and the Essenes, we have nothing 
comparable among the Pharisees. The myn bv nvnan (p. 33) were festive 
meals on special occasions rather than the daily rituals of a separatist 
community. All in all, it seems quite difficult to make out of the haburah 
anything more than a society for the strict observance of ritual clean- 
liness. 

In chap. iii Rabin sets out on a quest for survivals of Qumran teach- 
ings in rabbinic sources. This leads him to the 7wp my ‘Holy Congrega- 
tion,’ a group of Tannaim of the 2nd century, including the mystics 
Ben Zoma and Ben Azzai and other contemporaries of R. Akiba, all of 
whom the author seeks to place in the stream of Qumran influence. The 
exposition here is quite ingenious, but not very convincing. The dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Holy Congregation, their threefold division 
of the day between study, prayer, and work, is in no way related, as 
Rabin would have it, to 1QS 6.7 which ordains the devotion of ‘‘a third 
of all the nights of the year” to both study and prayer. It seems rather 
to follow the rabbinic ideal of combining learning, worship, and good 
works (cf. M. Abot i.2).. The fact that Ben Azzai and Ben Zoma are 
referred to as “they that make argument before the sages’’ does not 


6 Cf. P. T. Demai ii. 2. 22d: nviaun dy yoxi7; see also Tosefta Demai ii.2 according 
to the reading of Lieberman and Biichler (p. 16). Particularly questionable is Rabin’s 
interpretation of Tosefta Demai iii.4, which would have a haber who had once been a tax 
collector relegated to the status of a “reliable person,”’ i. e. the novitiate. As is evident 
from the versions in both talmudim, “reliable person” is here equivalent to haber. 

7 Cf. A. Biichler, Der galildische ‘Am-ha'Ares, pp. 207-8, who shows that the usage 
here is that of the 3rd century. 
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mean that they engaged in ‘the type of discussion described in the 
Qumran scrolls” (p. 45). It indicates that they had achieved the right 
to present judicial opinions, although they lacked full ordination. 
Whether their failure to be ordained was due to their bachelorhood or their 
mystic speculations, there is no basis for connecting them and the Holy 
Congregation with the doctrines of Qumran.’ One wonders whether the 
author’s proposal to base the search for the identity of the sect upon 
such similarities, ‘‘rather than upon organizational features’ (p. 52), 
does not vitiate his previous efforts to relate it to the haburah. 

Pursuing further his efforts to demonstrate the Pharisaic character 
of the Qumran community, Rabin argues that the sect must have 
originated through a split within the Pharisaic party. The crucial pas- 
sages he cites are CDC 19.15, which refers to the hostile ‘princes of 
Judah”’ as having originally “entered a covenant of repentance,” and 
10pH 8.8-9, where the wicked priest is said to have been “‘called in the 


name of truth when he first stood up.”’ Assuming the sect to be Essene, 
Rabin argues, this would require the princes of Judah and the wicked 
priest to have been members of the Essene brotherhood — a conclusion 
which, to the reviewer, seems quite unwarranted. The crux, of course, 
is our conception of the original relationship ‘among the three major 
Jewish groups of this period, a matter on which we are very much in 


the dark. If, as urged.by many scholars, we think of the Essenes as an 
extreme wing of Pharisaism, growing out of a common background of 
Hasidic pietism in the early Maccabean period, then the allusions men- 
tioned above are not at all incompatible with an Essene origin. Indeed, 
the description of the wicked priest as initially having the support of the 
pious groups would apply well to the circumstances surrounding the 
accessions of a number of Hasmonean rulers.® 

The event with which Rabin would associate the formation of the 
Qum<ean sect, is a late first century C. E. movement which he calls ‘‘the 
Rabbinic revolution” (p. 66). According to the author, the chief in- 
novation of this ‘‘revolution,’’ which led to the change from Pharisaic 
to Rabbinic Judaism, was 


that the rabbis made an attempt to enforce the validity of the Law, as under- 
stood in the Pharisee schools, for the whole nation, not only for those who had 
made a vow to keep it. In other words, they abolished the ‘Am-Haarez by taking 
the Law out of the exclusive keeping of the faburah (p. 61). 


® Rather puzzling is the statement (p. 97) that the methods of exegesis in CDC are 
those of R. Akiba, rather than R. Ishmael. Does the limitation of sacrifices on the Sab- 
bath in CDC 11.18 depend on the rule of wy’p) 135 (inclusion and exclusion) of Akiba, 
as opposed to Ishmael’s principle of v1») b> (general and particular)? 

9 For a refutation of the supposed implacable Pharisaic-rabbinic opposition to the 
Hasmoneans, see Chaim Tschernowitz, Toledoth Ha-Halakha, 1V, 122-33. 
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Seholars will, no doubt, question both parts of this thesis. First, did 
such a “Rabbinic revolution” ever take place? Secondly, assuming that 
it did, is it at all related to the Qumran scrolls? 

Some of the difficulties of the author’s position may briefly be pointed 
out: 

1. There is no trace of any enmity to the Pharisees in rabbinic sources, 
the passages cited by the author (p. 60) all referring to wn» in the sense 
of ‘‘sanctimonious ascetic,’’ elsewhere referred to as "Ww TON. 

2. Rabin makes use of Gedalyahu Allon’s theory about a conflict 
between the patriarchal house and R. Johanan b. Zakkai. However, 
what this has to do with the sect is difficult to see. According to Allon 
the conflict involved Johanan’s attempts, against R. Gamaliel, to limit 
the prerogatives of the priests. In the scrolls, however, the position of 
the priests is one of clear dominance. If the patriarchal house “‘devel- 
oped an ideology of wealth which was in contrast to the simplicity of 
earlier Pharisaism”’ and if its decisive policy was the “‘denial of active 
Messianism”’ (pp. 65-66), one wonders why R. Simeon b. Menassia, a 
member of the Holy Congregation to whom Rabin (p. 48) attributes 
both ‘“‘active Messianism”’ and ‘‘a distinct ascetic tendency,’ should be 
the one to sing its praises (p. 66)? 

3. In view of the biblicizing language of the Hodayot, it seems im- 
probable that we should take ms "Nm ‘oy in 1QH 4.27 in the sense of 
‘ignorant Jews” (for which the regular rabbinic plural is poNn *»y), 
rather than ‘“‘heathens,’’ the meaning clearly attested in Neh 10 30. 

4. Finally, by associating the formation of the Qumran sect with 
events after the destruction of Jerusalem, Rabin seems to take no ac- 
count of the archeological and paleographic criteria for dating the 
scrolls. 

The author’s treatment of beliefs and practices in chap. v is marked 
by an almost unlimited faith in the accuracy of Josephus. Thus, he 
accepts at face value Josephus’ Hellenized version of the Essene belief 
in immortality; and since Josephus mentions only their prayer before 
sunrise, the Essenes are assumed to have rejected the three daily prayers 
(p. 75). In view of Josephus’ glaring inaccuracies in describing the 
celebration of the festivals (Antig. 3.10.3-4), one might ask whether we 
should not allow for a good deal more common ground between the 
Essenes and Pharisees. Thus, the “Zadokite attachment” (p. 76) of 
the Qumran sect is a feature which originally was, no doubt, shared by 
other groups, since it is based on good biblical precedent.'® However, 

© Cf. Ezek 40 46, 43 19 and the dominance of the sons of El‘azar among the priestly 
watches enumerated in I Chron 24. The blessing for the sons of Zadok in Ecclus 51 12, 
which is found amidst other elements of the ‘Amidah prayer, is taken by Rabin as evi- 
dence ‘‘that our sect even had the Eighteen Benedictions in a form close to Rabbinic” 
(p. 75). While this may be true, there is no basis for attributing this passage to our sect. 
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the Qumran writers seem to have persevered longer in their insistence 
on the sole legitimacy of the sons of Zadok. According to Zeitlin, this 
was also true of the Essenes." 

In the area of halakah, Rabin leans heavily upon Ginzberg, who 
maintained in 1913 that the laws of CDC were generally compatible with 
Pharisaic teachings. However, as the author notes (p. 82), “‘Writers on 
the Scrolls since 1948... seem on the whole to have been left uncon- 
vinced by Ginzberg’s arguments.”’ The reasons for this hesitancy become 
apparent when one reviews some of Ginzberg’s conclusions based, of 
course, only on the limited material then available. 

First, Ginzberg’s opinion that CDC followed Pharisaic legal traditions 
did not apply to all of the laws of CDC. He fully recognized the non- 
rabbinic character of some of its legislation. Thus, the biblically derived 
prohibition of polygamy” and the use of analogy to extend the laws of 
incest to marriage with a niece were correctly held by Ginzberg to be 
“eine entschieden haretische Lehre.”"’ The combination of the testimony 
of separate winesses in capital cases (CDC 9.16-20) violates a basic 
principle of talmudic jurisprudence. Of the sacrificial laws, Ginzberg's 
statement that they bear “einen ausgesprochen sezessionistischen Cha- 
rakter’’ is now reinforced by the Qumran texts, which are in this matter 
closely related to the Essenes.*8* It has also been shown by Lieberman 
that the rule against eating larvae (CDC 12.12) and the avoidance of 
the Tetragrammaton even in blessings are referred to in the Tosefta 
as heterodoxies." 

Secondly, Ginzberg failed to take account of the most important sec- 
tarian deviation in CDC. The reference in CDC 16.2-4 to the Book of 
Jubilees and its calendar was held by him to be a later addition. Had 


" History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth (1933), p. 53. Zeitlin attributes the 
Essene withdrawal from the temple to their protest against the appointment of non- 
Zadokite high priests. 

2 Rabin’s statement (p. 93) that polygamy ‘“‘was non-existent among the Rabbis” 
is disproven by the case of Abba, a brother of the patriarch, R. Gamaliel II (cf. B. Ye- 
bamoth 15a). Moreover, although the practice was rare, there could be no question in 
rabbinic law of considering polygamy to be biblically prohibited. 

8 MGWJ, LVII (1913), 293. Here one must correct Rabin’s statement (p. 92) 
that “amongst the hundreds of Tannaitic teachers” only one case of niece-marriage is 
known, that of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus. In addition to the fact that such a union was held 
to be especially praiseworthy (B. Yeb. 62b), we have two other cases, that of Abba 
(see above) and that of R. Jose the Galilean (Bereshith Rabbah xviii.3). Moreover, 
Ginzberg (op. cit., p. 294) has well pointed out the talmudic discussions concerning 
nan nxx as an indication of the frequency of niece-marriages in rabbinic times. No 
‘ingenious combination” on the part of the rabbis was necessary to make Othniel b. 
Kenaz the husband of his niece (so Rabin, p. 92), since this is explicitly stated in Josh 
1517 and Judg 1 13. 

38 Cf, the writer’s reappraisal in H7R, XLVI (1953), 141-59. 

4H, nang y19, see PAAJR, XX (1951), 395 ff. 
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he believed it to be genuine, this would have affected his entire judgment 
concerning the provenience of CDC. This is evident from the quotation 
from Jacob b. Ephraim (10th century talmudist), which Ginzberg em- 
ploys in order to illustrate the significance of sectarian practices: 


We, the Rabbinites, have not excluded the ‘Isawites, despite the fact that they 

ascribe prophesy to those who were not prophets — Jesus, Mohammed, and Abu 

‘Isa — because they are in agreement with us with regard to the calendar.'s 
Today it is becoming increasingly evident that the calendar was actually 
one of the main areas of disagreement between the sect and its opponents. 
This is evident from the constant emphasis in our texts on the proper 
times and seasons and the dramatic interference of the wicked priest with 
the sect’s observance of the Day of Atonement (1QpH 11.4-8). In addi- 
tion to the explicit reference to Jubilees in CDC, the fact that the sect 
followed the solar calendar of that book has been inferred by Yadin 
from the twenty-six miSmarot (priestly courses) mentioned in 1QW. 
A new fragment from Cave IV describing the rotation of the miSmarot 
now seems to confirm this inference.'® Since these calendaric differences 


involved the priesthood and the temple, it is clear that we have to 
reckon with the calendar as one of the major issues involved in the 
separation of the sect from the Pharisaic community.'? Thus, Rabin’s 


1s See Ginzberg, op. cit., 153. 

© On this point, see S. Talmon, “The Calendar of the Sect from the Judean Desert," 
Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls (jerusaiem, 1957), pp. 24 ff. 

7 The discovery of the scrolls and the resulting clarification of the calendar of 
Jubilees promises to open up new avenues of research into many questions connected 
with the Jewish calendar during the Second Commonwealth. Thus, it has now been 
shown that according to the sectarian calendar the festivals were always fixed to certain 
days of the week (cf. A. Jaubert, ‘Le calendrier des Jubilés et de la secte de Qumrdan,”’ 
VT, III [1954], 250-64). Moreover, since the year always began on. Wednesday, none 
of the festivals could ever occur on the Sabbath. This fact, I believe, may lie behind 
the law in CDC 11.17-18 which, in protest against Pharisaic practice, forbids all offerings 
on the Sabbath, except the regular burnt offerings. It may also shed new light on the 
beclouded incident of Hillel's re-establishing the practice of offering the paschal lamb 
when the 14th of Nisan falls on a Sabbath (B. Pesahim 66a). That this tradition had 
simply been forgotten by the “Sons of Bathyra,” the obscure heads of the academy 
who were removed in favor of Hillel, is hardly likely since, as pointed out by an Amora 
in the Palestinian Talmud, the eve of Passover falls on Saturday at least once in four- 
teen years (according to the rabbinic calendar). It was already suggested by Tcherno- 
witz (op. cit., IV, 197-214) that the Sons of Bathyra may have been influenced by a 
sectarian calendar. However, since he erroneously assumed the solar year of Jubilees 
to begin on a Sunday (ibid., p. 359), the entire question was obscured. Since we now 
know. that the sectarian calendar fixed the eve of Passover on Tuesday, a renewed 
study of the problem is in order. It is very significant, for example, that a group called 
the Sons of Bathyra was again found in the next generation opposed to the sounding of 
the Shofar when the Ist of Tishri fell on the Sabbath (B. Rosh ha-Shanah 29b). Ac- 
cording to the calendar of Jubilees this could never happen. Furthermore, a new investi- 
gation into the question of sectarian trends among the contemporaries of Hillel is 
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position, discounting the importance of the variant calendar as a later 
“‘polarization”’ (p. 80), becomes very doubtful. 

Despite the foregoing schismatic elements in the legal traditions 
and practices of the sect, it is noteworthy that in determining the pro- 
venience of CDC, Ginzberg left the Essenes completely out of considera- 
tion. His stated reason for doing so is in retrospect most illuminating: 


Die Essener, die iibrigens keine Haeretiker, sondern Hyperpharisder waren, kommen 
sicher nicht in Betracht, da unsere Schrift nicht allein die Ehe gestattet, was 
manche unter den Essenern taten, sondern tiberhaupt nichts Asketisches, enthalt, 
wihrend gerade der Asketismus der Grundzug der Essener ist.*® 


The asceticism which Ginzberg missed in CDC has been supplied by the 
Qumran texts together with striking internal and archeological evidence 
in favor of the Essene theory. Moreover, Ginzberg’s designation of the 
Essenes as “‘Hyper-pharisees,”’ far from precluding their affinity with our 
sect, actually lends support to the identification of both groups. For the 
deviations from Pharisaic halakah in our texts are consistently in the 
direction of greater stringency, which is exactly what one would expect 
from a group of ‘‘Hyper-pharisees.”’ 

In this respect, proponents of the Essene theory need have no quarrel 
with Rabin. In fact, the author has been eminently successful in de- 
monstrating the wide extent of the legal traditions and terminology 
which the scrolls do have in common with Pharisaic halakah. If one 
makes allowance for the nanx 777, the heterodox elements in the Qumran 
traditions, Rabin’s approach can be most fruitful in leading to a re- 
appraisal of the relationship between the Essenes and the Pharisees. 

Despite the foregoing reservations, the reviewer has found this by 
far the most stimulating book so far written on the institutions of the 
Qumran sect. Even this extended review can hardly do justice to the 


desirable. Menahem, the 'Ab Bet-Din who served with Hillel after the latter succeeded 
the Sons of Bathyra, is reported to have gone 7"p> mVpp, i.e. he joined a heterodox 
group (P. T. Hagigah ii.77d). His affinity with the Essenes has long been suspected 
(cf. L. Ginzberg, On Jewish Law and Lore, pp. 100-101). 

Although Rabin is correct in pointing out that we know nothing specific concerning 
the Essene calendar, there is still room for further investigation. Thus, the nature of 
the Essene prayer offered to the sun every morning, ‘as though entreating it to rise”’ 
(Bel. Jud. 11.8.5), is still unclear. Lieberman has shown that the practice of pronouncing 
a blessing over the sun is one of those to which the Tosefta applies the designation 977 
nans (PAAJR, XX, 398-400). Josephus also reports that the Essenes took special 
sanitary precautions to avoid ‘‘offending the rays of the deity” (Bel. Jud. 11.8.9). Is it 
possible that these practices reflect the central importance attached to the sun in a 
solar calendar, such as that of Jubilees? Was the Essene blessing over the sun perhaps 
intended in opposition to the Pharisaic blessing of the new moon? These questions, of 
course, call for much forther study. 

%8 Ginzberg, “Eine unbekannte jiidische Sekte,"” MGWJ, LVII (1913), 298. 
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wealth of comparative material gathered by the author.'? Perhaps the 
greatest value of the volume lies in the fact that it redirects attention to 
an aspect of the scrolls which has been sorely neglected in recent studies. 
In the end, it may well be that the religious laws and practices in the 
Qumran documents will be more decisive in determining the position of 
the sect within the spectrum of pre-Christian Jewish movements than 
any of its theological and messianic speculations. 


JoserpH M. BAUMGARTEN 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


19 We omit discussion of the last chapter, “Islam and the Qumran Sect,” although 
‘it is founded, like the rest, on the identification of the Scrolls sect as a diehard Pharisee 
group” (Preface), since it lies mainly outside the area of the reviewer's competence. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament unter Einschluss der Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
sowie der apokryphen- und pseudepigraphenartigen Qumran-Schriften* Enstehungs- 
geschichte des Alten Testaments, by Otto Eissfeldt. 2., véllig neubearbeitete Auflage. 
Tiibingen: Verlag J.C.B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1956. Pp. 954. 


‘he second edition of Eissfeldt’s standard work makes its appearance more than 
twenty years after its original publication (see the review of Julius A. Bewer in JBL, 
LV [1936], 159-64). Considering the rapid advance in OT critical studies during this 
period, a new and completely revised edition is both appropriate and timely. About 
two hundred pages have been added to the original text. Some sections have been 
completely rewritten; others have been condensed or even deleted. One of the most 
welcome features of the work is the greatly expanded bibliography at the beginning of 
each section, and these have been supplemented by thirteen pages of Literaturnachtrdge 
at the close. The critical questions are often restated in the light of recent research. 
Yet the main positions of the writer remain substantially unchanged. Where the 
evidence does not seem to him to be completely clear, he states his view with reserve 
and caution, Behind the book lie the many independent critical studies which have 
come from Ejssfeldt’s pen throughout the course of thirty years and more. 

The first main section of the Einleitung is devoted to an examination and analysis 
of the various literary types represented in the OT. The influence of Gunkel’s epoch- 
making Programmschrift in Die Kultur der Gegenwart (Erster Teil, Abt. VII [1924]) 
and later studies is reflected here, but the defect of Gunkel’s work was his too exclusive 
preoccupation with individual types without relating them to their larger literary 
complexes. Eissfeldt therefore properly proceeds from his survey of the pre-literary 
period to the literary prehistory of the books of the OT, both the smaller collections 
and their later compilation into larger wholes. In the main section of the book in which 
the books are discussed seriatim, attention is always giver to the Gattungen. Three 


comments may be in place here: 1) Our nomenclature for many of these types is still 
far from satisfactory. 2) In many cases the fluidity of forms is so great that it is precar- 
ious to identify them more closely than by the term Mischgattungen. 3) The classifica- 


tion is not always satisfactory as is shown by the great diversity among various scholars. 


A good illustration is Eissfeldt’s numerous references to Scheltreden and Drohreden. A 
critical analysis of the relevant passages would raise the question whether the two 
have not been sometimes confused. 

The main body of the Einleitung, the analysis of the OT books (pp. 182-690), 
brings the discussion of the critical problems up-to-date. The presence of an L source 
in the Pentateuch is still defended, though the date assigned to it is from 950 to 850 


instead of the first part of the 9th century. Whether one agrees with the isolation of 
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this source or not, the phenomena to which Eissfeldt calls attention are certainly 
present and must be taken into account. The Yahwist is now assigned to the beginning 
of the 9th or the end of the 10th century as compared to the time of Amos in the first 
edition, while the Elohist retains its same locus in the latter half of the 8th century. 
The Priestly source is placed in the 5th century or even in the 6th. The latter seems 
to the writer more probable. The importance of Rost'’s work Die Uberlieferung von der 
Thronfolge Davids is recognized, and Eissfeldt detects an ancient source in II Samuel 7, 
though he is more dubious about Rost’s critical analysis of the major source. While 
the work of the Scandinavian school, particularly of Nyberg and Engnell, is cited 
throughout the Einleitung, there is very little discussion of its major positions (see, 
however, The OT and Modern Study, ed. H. H. Rowley [1951], pp. 115-61). Eissfeldt 
believes that the traditio-historical method has been a salutary corrective to extreme 
historico-critical methods, though the persistence of the oral tradition into the Exilic 
and post-Exilic periods is rejected. He is also dubious of Engnell’s appeal to the cultic 
ideology of the sacral kingship in connection with the Servant of the Lord. Again, 
while he finds cogency in much of Noth’s discussion in his Uberlieferungsgeschichtliche 
Studien, he does not believe in the existence of a single great Deuteronomic work (Deut- 
II Kings). Deuteronomy comes from the period of Josiah while the Former Prophets 
represent a compilation of a later generation under the influence of Deuteronomy. 
The bibliography on Ezekiel is twice as long as that in the first edition. While justice 
is done to the more important contributions of recent years, Eissfeldt concludes, in 
the writer’s opinion correctly, that there are no decisive grounds for rejecting the 
prophet’s representation of his locale and time and that all alternative hypotheses are 
burdened with much greater difficulties. The discussion of the date of the Psalms is, 
in general, more conservative than that in the first edition. In some cases, as with 
Psalm 18, it is possible that the ascription to David may be correct. In this connection, 
the references in the Ugaritic texts /b‘l, lkrt, l'qht receive interesting commentary. The 
relation between the two sections of Psalm 19 is now more clearly recognized; the poet 
wishes to say that the law is more worthy of praise than the sun. 

One of the felicitous features of the Einleitung is its inclusion of brief discussions 


of the apocrypha and pseudepigrapha. To this is now added an excellent section on the 


Qumran scrolls: a general survey of the discoveries with ample documentation, a 


succinct discussion of the important literary works, including, of course, the Damascus 
work, but also the apocalypses, haggadic books, and parenetic-didactic writings. The 
chapter on the OT text is about twice the length of the first edition. It is a model of 
succinct statement. 

The strength of Eissfeldt’s great work lies not only in its vast range, or in its superb 
articulation, or in its extraordinary command of the vast literature of the field, but 
also in the clarity of its exposition, in its sound judgment, in its appropriation of the 
best results of previous scholarly work, and withal in its independence. Amidst the 
almost bewildering maze of contemporary scholarship he steers a steady course. An 
English translation is a primary desideratum. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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The Interpreter's Bible. Vol. V: Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Isaiah, Jeremiah. New 
York-Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1956, Pp. x+1142. $8.75. 


Any one of the commentaries on the four books of the Bible included in this volume 
might appropriately claim the review space available. Two of the books are among the 
longest and most important in Scripture. The remaining two, though brief, raise some 
of the most vexed questions in the field of interpretation. It is, therefore, impossible 
to essay anything in the nature of a fully critical review. All that can be attempted is a 
brief indication of the quality of the volume as a whole and of the individual contribu- 


tions. 

Let it be said at once that this volume is probably unexcelled by any on the OT in 
The Interpreter’s Bible. All the contributions represent a high level of scholarly inter- 
pretation; and the exegetical commentaries in particular display real distinction within 


the limits imposed by their scope. 

The problems of the composition and interpretation of Ecclesiastes are in them- 
selves bewildering and have given rise to a formidable array of solutions. Both problems 
and solutions are surveyed with great clarity by the late Professor Rankin, who gives 
a fair account of earlier hypotheses and also presents his own view, that the book, though 
much worked over, is not a cento of detached utterances. He admits a measure of Greek 
and Egyptian influence, more particularly the latter. 

Extreme variety of interpretation also confronts the student of the Song of Songs. 
Professor Meek, whose name is closely associated with a form of the liturgical or cultic 
interpretation, here presents an altered form of the theory which he advanced in 1922, 
together with an adequate account of the chief alternative theories. Though I am not 
convinced by the cult-liturgical view, I must confess that I have nowhere else seen it 
advocated so attractively and with such moderation. 

The introduction and exegesis of Isaiah are divided between Professors R. B. Y. 
Scott (1-39) and James Muilenburg (40-66). In both commentaries account is taken 
of the textual evidence of 1QIsa*. Scott’s introduction provides, inter alia, a sober 
and thorough examination of the evidence for the literary growth of these chapters. 
His exegesis, though necessarily compressed, combines a penetrating and balanced 
elucidation of the meaning of the text, with a remarkably wide range of reference (con- 
sidering the limitations of space) to the ample literature on Isaiah of Jerusalem. Unlike 
some recent writers, Scott adheres to the older critical view that the closing words of chap. 
6 are a late gloss. He holds that the ‘almah of 7 14 is someone well known to the prophet 
and the king (abstaining from more precise identification), denies the messianic char- 
acter of the Immanuel passage, and interprets it as promise followed by threat. 
Both 92f. and 111. are interpreted as referring to a king of Isaiah’s own time, 
and 321 ff. is taken to be a general description of the benefits of good rule rather than a 
specific prediction. Scott rightly denies the term ‘‘apocalyptic’’ to 24-27, treating 
it as a collection of eschatological prophecy, psalms, and prayers, and leaving open the 
question how far the sequence of elements is due to editorial arrangement. 

Muilenburg is particularly good on the structure of 40-55, of which he gives a 
detailed analysis in his introduction. He argues that the Servant Songs are the work of 
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the author of the prophecy, and differs from many recent writers on the Servant problem 
in the extent to which he inclines to a collective interpretation. Yet, he finely says, ‘“‘The 
history of Israel is not enough to explain him [the Servant], though the whole sacred 
history is somehow involved in the portrait.’ His handling of this immensely difficult 
question in the particularly exacting conditions imposed by the scope of the commentary 


is entirely admirable. The various aspects of the problem are opened up dispassionately ; 


yet the reader is not left without any indication of the commentator's views. 


Professor J. P. Hyatt contributes the introduction and exegesis of Jeremiah. Im- 


portant departures from the generally accepted view of Jeremiah's ministry are presented 
in this commentary, notably that 626 B. c. was the year of Jeremiah's birth and not of 
his call, that it is unlikely that any part of the book belongs to the reign of Josiah, and 
hence that Jeremiah’s ministry began in the reign of Jehoiakim. Accordingly Hyatt 
agrees with those who deny that the early chapters contain references to a Scythian 
invasion. He also regards Jeremiah as an opponent of Deuteronomic principles. In the 
account which he gives of the composition of the book, allowance is made for extensive 
Deuteronomic editing, and also for later additions, including 30-31, which, nevertheless, 
contain some authentic Jeremianic material. It may be doubted whether the more tradi- 
tional view of the prophet’s activity calls for such drastic revision; but Hyatt has pro- 
duced a stimulating commentary, which like the others in the volume, conveys a 
remarkable amount of information within restricted limits. 

The expository commentaries all contain much valuable material. Without wishing 
to detract from their merits, however, I find myself still doubtful (as I was on reading 
the earlier volumes of The Interpreter’s Bible) whether the policy of providing both an 
exegetical and an expository commentary is sound. There would, I believe, have been 
great gain if space occupied by the expositions had been made available for larger 
exegetical commentaries. It is, above all, in that more technical field that the student 
and the preacher require help. The additional material provided in the expositions 
(excellent as much of it is) is of the kind which the preacher ought rather to be en- 
couraged to seek for himself. 

G. W. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF SAINT ANDREWS 
FIFE, SCOTLAND 


De Ebed Jahweh-Profetieen. Historisch-kritisch Onderzoek naar hun Onstaan en hun 
Betekenis. Avec un résumé en francais, by Dr. V. de Leeuw. Assen: Van Gorcum & 
Comp. N.V. -G.A. Hak & Dr. H. J. Prakke, 1956. Pp. vii-xxxviii and 3-366. 


This full-length historico-critical investigation into the origin and significance of 
the Servant of the Lord has the merit of giving us at once a wide survey of the whole 
field of study and a detailed examination of the numerous issues associated with this 
always intriguing and important subject. The book opens with an excellent bibliography 
(pp. xii-xxxviii), and then proceeds to a survey of the history of interpretation: the 
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oldest Jewish interpretations both within the OT and in the apocrypha, the interpreta- 
tions of the Greek translators, of the pseudepigrapha, and of the Qumran sect. De 
Leeuw rejects the identification of the Teacher of Righteousness and the Servant, and 
is in general negative about the influences of the latter upon the scrolls. He then turns 
to the earliest Christian exegesis. He believes that it was Christ himself who gave the 
original impetus to Christian interpretations; to him belongs the initiative in identifying 
the Servant with the messianic king and the Son of man. The apostolic fathers and the 
NT apocrypha are examined, then the Greek and Latin Fathers and later Jewish 
exegesis (Targum, rabbinical writings, and commentaries). A separate chapter is 
devoted to Servant exegesis in the modern period: in particular, the collective, the 
individual, and the collective-fluid interpretations. 

In the second division of his work (pp. 111-262) De Leeuw offers his own detailed 
exegesis of the poems. In contrast to the majority of those who isolate ‘‘Servant Songs,” 
he identifies the following literary units: 42 1-9, 49 1-9, 50 4-9, and 52 13-53 12. In the 
first of these he renders miSpdat by ‘‘law,”’ brit ‘am as ‘‘covenant with the people,” 
le’¢met ydst’ mispat as ‘For the sake of truth he causes law to go forth.”’ Mispat is an 
“eminently royal function,” ¢érah the royal legislation in general. The verb tmk recalls 
the royal inscriptions. The second song follows upon the first, but is distinguished by 
its autobiographical interest, the mention of suffering, and its partial collective character. 
In 49 3, ‘‘Israel’’ does not belong to the original text. The third song is the only one in 
which royal features are wanting; the fourth, on the other hand, is said to abound in the 
royal features to be found also in the first two poems. 

The third section (pp. 263-315) is devoted to “Criticism and Synthesis.”” De 
Leeuw affirms the unity of Isa 40-55, though he sees no indications of a clear logical 
order. His stress is rather upon groups of songs within the literary complex: Cyrus 
songs, songs of Zion, songs of the Servant Israel, and Servant Songs. He properly and 
skilfully describes the tensions between the individual and the collectivity, between 
king and prophet, between history and the future. The Servant is a complexio op- 
positorum. The various influences which may have played a part in the portrait are 
discussed: historical figures, both prophetic and royal, and religionsgeschichtliche figures 
such as Dumuzi-Tammuz, the Babylonian king, the substitute king of the cult, and 
the suffering righteous one. The author of the Servant poems was certainly familiar 
with the Babylonian royal cultus. He has combined the suffering of Israel's king with 
that of the Babylonian king and projected it to the king of the future, the son of David. 
The new time of salvation is introduced by the Ebed Yahweh. He will fulfil the promises 
to David, and is, in this sense, the messiah. 

De Leeuw recognizes the many different kinds of problems associated with the 
Servant, and attempts to do full justice to each of the many solutions which have been 
proposed. He sees that the portrait is a complex one and that many motifs have contrib- 


uted to it. It is questionable, however, whether the Servant songs can be separated 


from their contexts, above all those which deal with Israel as the Servant. A study of 
the latter would show many affinities with the former, and much of what De Leeuw 
has to say about the Servant in the songs would apply quite as well to the Servant 
elsewhere in the poems. It is questionable, too, whether he has properly understood 
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the literary composition of the poems, especially since he sees that the songs are the 
work of Second Isaiah. 

Nevertheless, whatever reservations one may have on many issues, this book is a 
major contribution to the subject and stands at the frontier of modern investigation. 
It is as important for NT scholarship as it is for OT and at several points should open 
new vistas both for critical research and for theology. 

JAMES MUILENBURG 


Das Buch der Zwélf: Eine rhythmische und textkritische Untersuchung, by D. Arvid Bruno. 


Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 1957. Pp. 234. Kr. 22. 


This is Volume IX in Professor Bruno's notable series of OT translations. The 
translation is arranged by oracles, more than most scholars assume. In each book the 
strophes are numbered consecutively, from beginning to end. Usually the strophe is 
broken into semi-strophe or trito-strophe, with a column at the right listing the total 
number of beats in each. Another column gives the total number of beats in each 
couplet or lone line. There are six pages of metrical tables at the back, but in such con- 
centrated form that time is needed to learn the secret of using them. Thirty-eight 
pages of notes at the end offer justification for omissions, emendations, transpositions, 
and other departures from MT. 

This is a splendid translation of high poetic quality, for which the trans!ator is due 
high commendation. Yet the translation has certain disabilities. In the author's zeal 
for rhythmic rendition, the difference between prophetic poetry and the few prose 
portions in the prophets is largely obliterated. Treating secondary interpolations as part 
of the authentic text is of course permissible in any standard translation, but where the 


aim is rhythmical, failure to distinguish interpolations gives a warped view of prophetic 


style. The many textual transpositions, based largely on rhythmical criteria, are 


usually unconvincing. Although Bruno has made a herculean attempt, this book en- 
counters the almost insuperable difficulties involved in attempting to reduce Hebrew 
metrical practice to a science, especially in the prophetic writings where greater 


freedom of expression was used. 
ROLLAND E. WOLFE 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Biblia Sacra iuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem iussu Pit PP. XII, 
cura et studio Monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe Ordinis Sanctt 
Benedicti edita— XI. Libri Salomonts, id est, Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canticum 
Canticorum, ex interpretatione Sancti Hieronymi cum praefationibus et variis capitulorum 


seriebus. Rome: Libreria Editrice Vaticana, 1957. Pp. xvi+202. 


This magnificent edition of the Vulgate is to be commended as an important 
contribution to biblical scholarship. The first volume (Genesis) was published in 1926, 


and accordingly more than half of the OT has now appeared in this critical edition. 
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Hitherto the texts of the Vulgate in ordinary use were based on the edition of the Latin 
Bible published under the authority of Pope Clement VIII (1592), which was a revision 
of that of Pope Sixtus V (1590). It was felt, however, by Pope Pius X that, on account 
of the development of critical and historical studies of the Bible and a better insight 
into the critical problems involved, a definitive and authoritative text of the Vulgate 
should be prepared. Accordingly in 1907 the Commissio Pontificia, a group of Ben- 
edictine monks under the chairmanship of Cardinal Franciscus Aidanus Gasquet, was 
appointed to execute this project, which has been continued under Popes Benedictus 
XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. 

Twenty-eight important MSS ranging from the 7th to the 11th centuries were 
consulted as well as some fragments from a codex of the 6th century; in addition, 
however, other MSS were employed. The following editions have also been given 
consideration: Editio princeps (Mainz, 1452?); that of Gobelinus Laridius (Cologne, 
1530); the second and fourth of Robert Stephanus (Paris, 1532, 1540); Editio 
Theologorum Lovaniensium (Antwerp, 1583); that of Pope Sixtus V (1590); that of 
Pope Clement VIII (1592). 

The critical work has been done very thoroughly. A triple apparatus criticus appears 
at the foot of each page of text. The first is the most important, and gives the evidence 
for the text established in instances where together with other variants in Proverbs G 
(Sangermanense latum, 9th century), C (Cavensis, 9th century) and A (Amiatinus, 
7th-8th centuries) do not agree or deviate from the text accepted by the editors. In 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles C and A are listed, when they do not agree or deviate from 
the text accepted; in this case, however, the readings of Z (Metensis, 8th-9th centuries) 
are included when they are in harmony with those of C or A. The second apparatus 
pertains to the history of the text and produces, with the exception of mere orthograph- 
ical variants, the various readings of all the codices and printed editions. The third 
apparatus exhibits the divisions of the text, the major ones from all the codices and 
the minor ones from G, C, A, M (Maurdramni, 8th century) and k (fragm. e cod. 
Aurelianensi, 6th century). 

The text is beautifully printed in two columns to the page. No punctuation of any 


sort appears in the text, and the reader has to interpret as though he were studying an 


unpunctuated MS. If one needs punctuation to facilitate his reading, it may be well 
to have an annotated Vulgate like the Desclée edition which bears the imprimatur of 
1927, published at Rome, Tournai, and Paris. For any critical study, however, the 
edition under review is indispensable, and no scholar can hope to work in the Vulgate 
without using this new text. Biblical schoiars will welcome the appearance of the 
succeeding volumes of this critical edition. 


Henry S, GEHMAN 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Sefer Yehudith (The Book of Judith), by Yehoshua M. Grintz. Jerusalem: The Bialik 
Institute, 1957. Pp. xii+244. 


The book is principally a commentary on Judith, with a retroverted text from 
Greek B into Hebrew, vocalized and printed in large clear letters at the top of the page. 
The Hebrew commentary at the bottom, is in two parts: a factual commentary dealing 
with difficulties in the context, geographical and historical identifications, proposed solu- 
tions and the like, and a linguistic textual one dealing with retroversions from the Greek, 
Hebrew usages, and alternate readings to the text. There are some sixty pages of 
Introduction dealing with the date and composition of Judith as considered by early 
writers (Origen, Jerome) up to the present, as well as the supposed background the book 
has, geographically, historically, socio-culturally. Three appendices, a good bibliog- 
raphy, indices, and an English summary complete the book. Grintz writes excellent 
Hebrew, and the format of the book, the clear printing, and the good paper are a credit 
to the Bialik Institute sponsoring the publication. 

Grintz sets as his main objective (111 pages) to reconstruct the original Hebrew 
of Judith from the Greek. For this purpose, he naturally employed Hatch-Redpath's 
Concordance to the LXX (but not Schleusner), and the fuller apparatus of Brooke- 
MacLean-Thackeray of the larger Cambridge Septuagint (1940) which previous workers 
did not have at their disposal (JB, LVII, 67f.). Where the text was considered 
faulty or unintelligible, Grintz substituted an alternate reading from one of the other 
recensions. 

Unfortunately, Grintz betrays the fact that he has not fully familiarized himself 
with the mode in which the LXX renders the Hebrew and consequently, in his recon- 
struction, too frequently violates Hebrew syntax and style. By mechanically retrovert- 
ing, he gives nuances to Hebrew words which cannot bear that signification. Thus, 9 14 
nyt mwyr; 11.8 m3 W399; 14.7 opm Se pr; 16.1 AINA AN DYTATD JyM; 7 21.997 nyNA7. 
More specifically: he prints »939 <$*ma > sty), ‘“‘to set in array his foot soldiers.’ The 
verb in the phrase, however, is Aramaic, to say nothing of the fact that some commen- 
tators wish to emend the Chronicles passage (1 Chron 12 34) on which he bases his 
reading; cf. BH ad loc. Then v5» as “foot soldiers,” actually a collective with a suffix, 
may likewise be called into question. Grintz arbitrarily, it seems, gives an archaic tinge 
to certain forms. In 10 23, he writes 1b in a prose passage, and in 16 12 9m" which is 
not found anywhere else. Moreover, his sense of what should or should not be put into 
a Hebrew sentence seems awry. In 64, we have 1¥272)22 7907 ond. The word on) is 
employed either in highly poetic passages, or in connection with YHWH himself, in 
the sense of ‘‘oracle’’ (Moffatt). Would a Hebrew author use ox) for Nebuchadnezzar, 


an arch-enemy? The same may be said with regard to 2 12 where Nebuchadnezzar says 


"8 nN, a phrase used in OT only by YHWH himself. In 14 14 we have the absurdity of 


bara ny Sy pptn whereas we know we rap on a door but not on a curtain. When 
Judith grasps the head of Holofernes to kill him (13 7), the reconstructed expression is 
wR aye popn). But yop means ‘‘take a handful,”’ not ‘“‘grasp’’ — a different connotation 
altogether. €xpivay (2 3) cannot be reproduced by 1390"; (5 10) 9) +3 Ty ov 2 cannot 


be right; the Greek verb is ‘‘nourish.”” | question the form in 9 5 nA7. Grintz uses the 
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plural o-nws for Assyrians (e. g. 8 9). This form in OT is employed apparently for an 
Arab tribe, Gen 25 3. Otherwise the term is always wx 123 (Ezek 27 6 is an error, G. A. 
Cooke, Ezekiel, ad loc.). Most disturbing of all is the sense of distorted Hebrew syntax 
that the reader gets in every other sentence, e. g. 9 5, 10 19, 12 2. Some lines are com- 
pletely unintelligible oy7 pap wxd wo kd ova 9 tee mbeo Soxd onyta ino: 
yaad (1113). In justice to Grintz, I admit that retroversion from the Greek has its 
problems, but if the resultant retroversion is un-Hebraic, we know that the author of 
Judith could not have written it in that fashion. The reconstruction is a disappoint- 
ment. A good translation of Judith into Hebrew, with some verisimilitude of how a book 
like Judith was written in the Persian period (sic, ex parte Grintz) may be found in 
Hasefarim Hahizonim, 11/2, 354 {. by Moshe Simon (Tel Aviv, 1937), under the general 
editorship of A. Kahana. 

Grintz argues for the dating of Judith in the Persian period as against the Has- 
monean (Schiirer, Torrey, Pfeiffer). His argument is set forth at length in the Intro- 
duction, which is the more valuable part of his book, and is stimulating and suggestive. 
He uses the familiar evidence of the Persian names, the Persian armature, the historical 
and geographical situation, and the like. Grintz’s reading in the classical sources and 
contemporary literature is wide-ranging, and his discussions are full. His notes on 
Judith’s fasting (p. 132), unclean foods (p. 148), ablutions (p. 158), make interesting 
reading. He also assigns Tobit to the Persian period, but places Jubilees in the 
Maccabean period. But compare S. Zeitlin, /QR, 1939, pp. 1 f.; 1957, pp. 218 f. 


FRANK ZIMMERMANN 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 


De Rol der Lofprijzingen. Een der Dode Zee-Rollen vertaald en toeyelicht, by A. Van 
Selms. Baarn: Bosch & Kuening N.V., 1957. 


Dr. A. Van Selms, Professor of Semitic Languages at the University of Pretoria, 
here presents us with a useful edition in Dutch of the Héddéyét or Hymns of Thanks- 


giving. It is written in a clear and lively style, and the discussion is constantly related 


to wider literary and cultural contexts. The introduction (pp. 9-28) gives us the requi- 
site information for an understanding of the hymns: text and script, provenance, 
date, background, language. The author is quite aware of the tentative character of 
his translation. Each hymn is followed by a concise commentary. The final section of 
the book is addressed ‘‘To the Reader."’ Here there is a careful discussion of the author 
of the hymns. They all bear the stamp of a single personality, and were composed 
within a relatively short period, perhaps less than a year. The poet is fond of citing 
OT passages, much in the fashion of the early Fathers, but is sparing in his references 
to places or persons. On the other hand, he tells us a great deal about himself. Yet 
it is often difficult to gain a clear portrait because of the way in which biblical citations 
are combined with biographical detail. The poet has written his own interior life into 
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his hymns. He comes to us with his memories of the past, his early youth, his up- 
bringing, his contentions with opponents, his sufferings and defeats, and his triumphant 
expectations. The cause of the opposition to him is not altogether clear, but Van 
Selms suggests that it involved the calendar controversy and the inclinations of his 
opponents to accommodate themselves ® heathenism, Driven from his own land, 
“like a bird from its nest,” he found hims¢If forsaken and alone. He was smitten with 
cruel ‘‘plagues’’ and was good as dead. Tite writer was certainly a priest and teacher, 
and, there can be no doubt (so Van Selms) that he was the Teacher of Righteousness. 
Precise historical identification is impossible, however (Onias III and IV are definitely 
rejected). Van Selms gives us a judicious discussion of the literary quality of the poems, 
especially of the imagery. But the author of the hymns was above ail else a theologian. 
A brief outline is given us of his thought. The presence of foreign influence (e. g. Iranian) 
is regarded as improbable. The influence of Jeremiah and Ezekiel is more pronounced 
than that of Isaiah. The intimately personal and confessional character of the hymns 
naturally made Jeremiah a fruitful source, but here again we see the problem of bi- 
ographical and scriptural interconnections. Do the NT records betray any familiarity 
with the hymns? Van Selms treats this question with admirable reserve and caution; 
while he denies any direct connection he does justice within the limits of his purpose 
to the various areas of affinity. 

Van Selms has prepared an admirable edition of the hymns. It is to be hoped that 
more works of this kind will be written. Much of the literature on the scrolls is either 
introductory in character or deals with separate issues and questions. This is all to 
the good. But editions of individual works, in the manner of Van Selms’ little book, 
have the value of allowing the reader to concentrate not only on the text itself but also 


on the work as a whole. 
JAMES MUILENBURG 


Lob Gottes aus der Wiiste, by Georg Molin. Freiburg /Miinchen: Karl Alber Verlag, 
1957. Pp. 67. 


In this small book Professor Molin takes his place among the growing number of 
scholars translating and interpreting the Qumran Hodayot (1QH). While his work is 
technically accurate and based upon a solid background of research in this field, the 
book's size, style, and format suggest a popularizing intention, and there is very little 
in this study that is new or of significant value for the student of the Dead Sea scrolls. 

The book contains a brief introduction, a translation of numerous Hodayot from 
the Qumran community, and three pages of notes. The introduction describes in a very 
conventional manner the original discovery of the scrolls, the basic incidents in the 


history of the Qumran community, the theology reflected through the Hodayot and its 


relation to NT thought, and the similarities and differences between these Hodayot 
and the OT Psalms. More specifically, Molin considers the importance of the Hodayot, 
within the context of the other literature from Qumran, to lie in their revelation of the 
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internal piety and spiritual perceptiveness of their author in particular and of the com- 
munity generally. He believes that the Hodayot were written by one author who was 
an especially sensitive, spiritual leader within the community. From this position he 
suggests, as I have felt from my own study of the Hodayot, that it is tempting to identify 


’ 


since there is some affinity between 


“ds 
this author with the ‘‘Teacher of Righteousness,’ 


the persecutions of the ‘‘Teacher’’ and those of the author. However, we do not have 
enough information about the history of this community to make a positive identifica- 
tion. 

Molin’s translation includes sixteen Hodayot or approximately half of the total of 
1QH (all that are not badly broken and fragmented), as well as a poetic prayer from 
1QW (cols. 10.8-12.16), the “hymns” at the end of 1QS, and two of the less fragmentary 
sections from the Formulary of Blessings. His translations are quite expressive, as 
brief and compressed as the Hebrew, although many times little more than paraphrases 
of the text. His notes at the end of the book offer little help to the reader and even less 
to the scholar. 

There are some definite weaknesses in this book but most of the criticisms felt by 
this reviewer have been anticipated and admitted by the author at the conclusion of his 
introduction, and he promises us a larger and more complete statement of the results 
of his study of the Hodayot. It therefore seems unnecessary to detail these criticisms 
since they may be overruled by the popular purpose of the book, even though this in- 
tention might have been helped by a larger introduction and more comprehensive 
explanatory notes to each “hymn.” 

The value of Molin's book lies in this dual achievement, that it now makes available 
in a very readable form many of the Qumran Hodayot, which have been generally 
neglected by German scholarship, and that it increases the anticipation for his more 
scholarly work in this field. However, for the lay student of the scrolls in this country 


there are equally competent translations of the Hodayot available in English. 


Jesse H. BRown 


CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Retrograde Hebrew Lexicon, edited by Karl Georg Kuhn in collaboration with Hartmut 
Stegemann and Georg Klinzing. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1958. Pp. 144. 


Since both the title page and preface are given in English as well as German, it 
seems permissible to use the English title here. 

This is not a dictionary in the sense that it gives the meaning of words; it is a list 
of words arranged alphabetically ‘‘according to the sequence of the letters beginning 
with the end of the word,” i. e., in effect, reading the Hebrew words backwards, from 
left to right. The purpose of this rtickliufig arrangement is to help students of Hebrew 
texts, in particular those of Qumran, to fill in lacunae where only the last part of a word 
is preserved. A Greek lexicon of the same kind has been issued by the same publisher 
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for the study of papyri and inscriptions. The present work was produced by the Qum- 


ran research group at Heidelberg, which found such a list indispensable. 

The lexicon includes al! words and names in the Hebrew part of the OT, in the 
non-biblical Hebrew MSS of Qumran thus far published, in the Damascus Document 
and the Hebrew text of Sirach, and in the Siloam inscription, the Lachish letters, and 
the Gezer calendar. The rabbinic literature is omitted, having been found to offer 
nothing essential for Qumran studies. 

Scholars who make any serious effort to find possible and plausible restorations for 
the many gaps in the Qumran texts will find this a convenient tool. 

MILLAR BuRROWS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Living Talmud: The Wisdom of the Fathers and Its Classical Commentaries, selected 
and translated with an Essay by Judah Goldin. New York: Mentor Books, 1957. Pp. 
247. 50 cents. 


This compact volume suffers from the misfortune of incorrect titling. Its major 
heading, The Living Talmud, actually refers to the introductory essay. The material 
pointed to by its subtitle, The Wisdom of the Fathers ..., is, however, by no means an 
exemplification of the corpus discussed in the introduction. Pirke Abot is indeed singular 
among the tractates of the Talmud in that it exhibits few if any of the characteristics 
Professor Goldin correctly ascribes to that work. This the author quite freely admits 
(p. 37), so that one can but wonder why this particular introduction was attached to 
this particular collection of material. 

The 12,000 word essay is a concise and scholarly statement of the nature of the 
Talmud, most particularly of its structure and method. It is somewhat too spare 
really tc put the general reader or even the beginning student at ease. One is thrust 
into the ‘‘sea of the Talmud” and the novice may easily drown before he has taken even 
a tentative stroke. Yet for the mature student prepared by some previous study and 
able to meet the rigors of an uncompromisingly serious statement, this essay will serve 
well as an admirable summary of the meaning and purpose of the Talmud. 

The second part of the work has its own, although quite different, value. Pirke 
Abot has been translated into English before but without the selection of commentaries 
which display the constant quest of the Jewish community to understand, in terms of 
the shifting situation, this work most frequently studied by the ordinary man. A close 
and careful reading of these selections reveals the stresses and strains, the tensions and 
dynamics of Jewish theological thought during the medieval period. Since they have 
been hitherto unavailable in translation, Goldin has performed a very real service, 
enabling the student to come into touch with a revealing aspect of medieval Jewish 
thought. 

In terms of the perspective noted above this is a valuable and rewarding work. 


Lou H. SILBERMAN 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
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Chi furono i Semiti? by Sabatino Moscati. ‘‘Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di 
Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche,’’ Serie VIII, Volume VIII, Fascicolo 1. Roma, 
1957. Pp. 51. About $1.00. 


This monograph may be considered the sequel to Moscati's volume I predecessori 
d’Israele reviewed in JBL, LX XVI (1957), 338, 340. Here the author strives to find out, 
following FE. Renan (1863), Th. Néldeke (1892), G. Levi della Vida (1924, 1938), and 
others, who the Semites were. 

The problem has three aspects: linguistic, ethnic, and anthropologic. Moscati 
deals clearly and convincingly with the central question, without including the attractive 
topics of the political, cultural, and religious history (for which see his Storia e Civiltd det 
Semiti (Bari: Laterza, 1949]). 

The mutual relationship of the Semitic languages has long been known: Jehuda ibn 
Qoraish recognized the similarities between Hebrew and Arabic in the 10th century; and 
in the 17th century, before Franz Bopp discovered the family of Indo-European lan- 
guages, Hiob Ludolf, Samuel Bochart, and Edmund Castel had reached a fairly correct 
notion of the common characteristics of the Semitic languages. Recently this familiar 
conception of the autonomy of the Semitic group of languages has been disturbed by the 
discovery of a connection with the Hamitic group of languages (Egyptian, Berber, 
Cushitic). This common origin of the ‘‘Hamito-Semitic” languages has been asserted 
by some linguists, and Marcel Cohen has published a useful Essay comparatif sur le 
vocabulaire et la phonétique du chamito-sémitique (Paris: Champion, 1947). In spite of 
some valuable studies, the relation of Semitic and Hamitic is still obscure. 

From the ethnic point of view the term ‘‘Semitic’’ is meaningless, since it indicates 
a group of languages spoken by nations of very different cultural and racial strains, 
Nevertheless a number of Orientalists and historians have discussed the original home 
of the ‘‘Semites,’’ usually located in Arabia; Robertson Smith and Lagrange have even 
described the early ‘‘Semitic’’ religion, and Renan and Levi della Vida their mentality. 
Obviously such studies must be confined to the early Arabs. 

Anthropologists generally recognize that the nations who speak Semitic languages 
vary considerably in racial type, so that one should not speak at all of a Semitic race. 

Moscati concludes that the only close connection between Semitic and Hamitic 
is found in the verbal system: the Semitic group is individual and autonomous. The 
‘Semites were originally a nation (the early nomad Arabs), and some of them migrated 
gradually and peacefully into Syria and Mesopotamia. The Arabs are thus ‘‘Semites’’ 
in a racial sense, although the nations talking Semitic languages are by no means uniform 
in their racial characteristics. Semitic languages and nations are thus divided into three 
groups: Mesopotamia, Syria, and Arabia. 


The book summarizes a vast field of research. Although numerous problems remain 


unsolved, the conclusions of the author seem to be in harmony with the best of our 


present knowledge. 
tRoBert H. PFEIFFER 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Les Hyksos et le monde de la bible, by Z. Mayani. Paris: Payot, 1956. Pp. 270. 900 fr. 


This volume, a recent addition to the already extensive Bibliothéque Historique, 
is dedicated to a complete survey of all material related to the Hyksos, both in Egypt 
and elsewhere in an attempt to answer through archeological and philological in- 
vestigations some of the more vexing questions concerning the origins, migratory routes, 
and distinctive cultural characteristics of these people who played such an important 
role in the Near East during the first half of the second millennium B.c. Dr. Mayani 
begins his survey in the Asian steppes, to the discussion of whose peoples he devotes 
the first chapter. In it he stresses the importance of the steppes as a bridge between 
Europe and Siberia and between India and Anatolia for cultural interchange and 
ethnic movements. The author then traces what he regards as the successive invasions 
of the Near East by the peoples of the steppes; these conclusions are reached by a 
detailed treatment of the archeological data available from the Caucasus southward 
into Mesopotamia, Eastern Anatolia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt. Comparatively 
short space is given to a discussion of the Hyksos in Egypt, but an extensive section 
deals with the presumed aftereffects of this occupation. The final chapters of the book 
deal with the problem of ethnic origins and review in order the various hypotheses 
which have been advanced by other scholars on this point. His principal conclusions 
are the following: 1) Some Semitic peoples accompanied the Hyksos into Egypt, but 
their role remained secondary. 2) While Caucasian elements do not play a decisive 


part in the Hyksos movement, there are a number of important features common both 


to the peoples of the Caucasus and to the Hyksos, as well as to the Caucasus and to 
the Hebrews; on the basis of the latter similarities the author suggests that the area 
inhabited by the primitive Semitic peoples should be extended much further to the 
north than previously supposed. 3) Relationships between the Hyksos and the Elamites 
are likewise of minor significance. 4) The possibilities of Hurrian representation among 
the Hyksos hinge on the interpretation of the biblical Anakim, Rephaim, and the 
reference to the building of Hebron seven years before Tanis in Num 13 12. 5) The 
presence of Hittite elements in the Hyksos is open to question. 6) The Ural-Altaic 
languages are suggested as possible sources of the Semitic word for horse and the term 
maryannu, as well as having possibly preserved a form of the name Sharuhen. 

It is obvious that the author is very well informed on all the material bearing 
directly or indirectly on his subject. It is therefore somewhat unfortunate that the 
use of this material is so uneven in the different sections of the book. Mayani is at 
his best in dealing with those aspects of the Hyksos problem which are best known 
and on which new criticism is certainly invited. Only when he wanders into more 
obscure areas of actual comparisons between two cultures does his argument fail to be 
convincing. In spite of the multitude of data proffered, chronological differences of an 
unreasonable degree and more standard interpretations of the objects at hand diminish 
the effectiveness of his suggestions. 

Especially blameworthy is the poor method of the writer in linguistic problems. 
Because most of the words treated in the book are recognized difficulties in the Near 
Eastern field, any reasonable suggestion as to their origin or composition is welcome. 
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In a single volume — 
three modern Christian classics 


Jesus: Lord and Christ 


By JOHN KNOX. The Man Christ Jesus, Christ the Lord, On the Meaning 
of Christ — three complementary studies of the central figure of the Chris- 
tian faith. ‘The very quintessence of honest, even radical, criticism coupled 
with equally honest and deeply Christian conviction.” — W. NORMAN 
PITTENGER. ‘‘These three books have made Professor Knox one of the 
leading interpreters of New Testament thought to the twentieth century.” — 
PAUL SCHUBERT.. . $ 


The most comprehensive survey of 
Old Testament theology in 50 years 


Theology 
of the Old Testament 


By EDMOND JACOB. ‘Provides a very valuable survey of the teaching 
of the Old Testament. . . careful, reliable, and scholarly.’”” — H. H. ROWLEY. 
“Written clearly and simply .. . well informed . . . up-to-date.” — ROBERT 
PFEIFFER. ‘““The reader 1s led directly to the heart of the Old Testament 
faith. A fine book for the student, the minister, the educated layman. 

EMIL G. KRAELING. Translated from the French by Arthur W. Heathcote 
and Philip J. Allcock $5.00 


A revised, enlarged edition of a standard work 


Our Bible and 


the Ancient Manuscripts 


By SIR FREDERIC KENYON. Revised by A. W. ADAMS. The 
tremendous finds of archaeologists, the recent deciphering of ancient scripts 
and, above all, the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls necessitated the 
thorough revision of this work. It has been brought completely up to date 
and incorporates the latest textual and archaeological discoveries. There 
are over 100 additional pages of text, 20 new illustrations, a new chapter on 
“Revisions and Translations since 188i’’ and an introduction by G. R 


At your bookseller HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 H'B 
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The majority of etymologies proposed by the author, however, show a complete dis- 
regard for accepted linguistic method and are based apparently on a vague resemblance 
in sound or spelling with little attention to the phonological and chronological issues 
involved. While it is true that Mayani offers many of his etymological and archeological 
comparisons quite hesitantly, the net result of this constant doubt and qualification 
is a general lack of precision and resoluteness in the final results. The reviewer is 
therefore unable to give this work an enthusiastic recommendation and feels that its 
contents can be best evaluated only by those already familiar with the less imaginative 


treatments of the subject. 
Tuomas O. LAMBDIN 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


Early Mesopotamian Royal Titles: A Philologic and Historical Analysis, by William W. 
Hallo. (‘‘American Oriental Series,” Vol. XLIII.) American Oriental Society, New 
Haven, Conn., 1957. Pp. vii+166. $3.00. 


Any deeper understanding of ancient Near Eastern History presupposes the 
clarification of its ‘‘institutions."’ In particular, we must attempt ta penetrate into 
the meaning of kingship. For the philologist the natural approach, of course, must 
be the interpretation of the royal titles as they appear in the inscriptions. Hallo's book 
does that for the older periods down to Old Babylonian times, and does it in my opinion 
in exemplary fashion. This means that we now possess a ‘‘Vorarbeit"’ which will no 


doubt render different approaches more profitable. 


ALBRECH} GOETZE 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Adventures in the Nearest East, by Cyrus H. Gordon. Fair Lawn, New Jersey: Essential 
Books Inc., 1957. Pp. 192, 25 plates, 3 maps. $6.00. 


In 1941 Cyrus Gordon published a book The Living Past (The John Day Company, 
New York). The present book is merely a reprint of the older book with some mod- 
ernizations, especially in the chapter ‘‘The Gods and Heroes of Ugarit,’’ and two new 
chapters (‘‘The Dead Sea Scrolls,"’ ‘‘The Fathers of Egypt'’); about half of the plates 
have been changed. I have not been able to find these facts mentioned anywhere in 
the book; even the author of the foreword seems unaware of them. 

Among other things, Gordon talks about the excavations at Beit Sur and Tell Beit 
Mirsim in Palestine, and at Tell Billa and Tepe Gawra in Northern Iraq. Every ar- 
cheologist of course knows that Beit Sur was excavated by O. Sellers, Tell Beit Mirsim 
by W. F. Albright, and the two Iraqi sites by E. A. Speiser. Proper credit is given to 
Sellers; Albright is mentioned, so to speak, in the margin; the name of Speiser never 
occurs. I mention this because Brandeis University, where Dr. Gordon now teaches, 
recently distributed a news release (57-416-H) in which we read: ‘He [Gordon] ex- 
cavated the Judean city of Tell Beit Mirsim, the Maccabean fortress of Beth-Zur.... 
He excavated the prehistoric mound at Tepe Gawra and the Assyrian city of Shibaniba 


(now Tell Billa) ...,”’ etc. 
ALBRECHT GOETZE 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


The Holy Spirit and Eschatology in Paul, by Neill Q. Hamilton. ‘Scottish Journal of 
Theology Occasional Papers,”” No. 6. Edinburgh and London: Oliver and Boyd, 1957 
Pp. viit94. 8/6 s. 


The end result of any study of Paul’s understanding of the Spirit is determined by 
what point of departure one chooses. This fact is well documented by W. D. Davies’ 
survey of the 20th century discussion in his Paul and Rabbinic Judaism as well as by 
his own contribution along the lines of a strong Jewish expectation of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit as one of the distinctive marks of the Messianic Age and/or the Age 
to Come. Hamilton does not find it necessary to discuss the available alternatives at 
any length. He naturally considers the later trinitarian doctrine as an inappropriate 
starting point — but he writes consistently ‘‘He’’ about the Spirit and calls it ‘“‘the 
person of the Holy Spirit” (p. 26). He is aware of the inadequacies of the anthropological 
approach of Bultmann and Fuchs. But without further ado he settles for “‘the common 
opinion [as] correct which sees the key to the doctrine of the Spirit in the doctrine of 
Christ”’ and after one page we are face to face with I] Cor 3 17: ‘The Lord is the Spirit.” 
On the basis of this text, interpreted as ‘dynamic identification” and on I Cor 123, 
Rom 8 9b, Gal 4 6, Phil 1 19, and Rom 1 4 we are led to see how “‘it is the Spirit which 
brings the resurrected Lord to the believer” (p. 10). In the following chapter the 
eschatological nature of the Spirit is seen in its relation to Resurrection, Consummation, 
and the Kingdom of God. Here arrabon and aparche receive attention. The third 
chapter deals with the Spirit in the eschatological tension of the Christian life. While 
Hamilton speaks a good deal about the “indwelling” of the Spirit (without reference 
to e.g. I Cor 2, a line of thought which does not interest him too much), he gives a 
somewhat obscure criticism of how ‘the first-fruit of the Spirit’? (Rom 8 23) is usually 
understood as a genitive of apposition: that first-fruit which is the Spirit. He makes it 
to mean: “the first-fruits of what the Spirit has to give, i.e., adoption as sons, the 
redemption of our bodies’ (p. 32), but he fails to give any reasons for such an ad hoc 
reluctancy to consider the Spirit as dwelling in man. 

Within this framework the reader finds many reasonable and valuable — but few 
new — observations. Nevertheless, the christological point of departure — which may 
have systematic value — blocks the way to any genetic understanding of Paul's view 
of the Spirit. There is little awareness of the basic problem for all Pauline studies: 
What did Paul have to start with, and what did he do with it? Anthropology or 
Christology are not the best alternatives. (The one given by Davies, which we men- 
tioned above, is one, but Davies is not in the bibl’... phy.) Nor would it be wise to 


start with II Cor 3 17, a real crux interpretum, especiai', since no attention is given to the 


elaborate modern literature on this pericope (e. g. B. Scnneider, Dominus autem Spiritus 


est [1951] with the following discussion) and since the translation follows RSV's ‘when 
a man turns to the Lord.’”’ The strong suggestion of Lietzmann and others that ‘the 
Lord is the Spirit’ could be an. exegetical remark is not even mentioned by Hamilton. 
Apparently Schweizer’s refutation is taken for granted (Th.WB zs. NT, VI, 416). 
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The discussion with Schweitzer, Dodd, and Bultmann is an interesting one, but 
follows somewhat a different line since it does not deal so much with the exegetical 
validity of their works on the Pauline pneumatology as it is a discussion about their 
hermeneutics and their attempts to relate eschatology to the modern age. This is well 
done and the question to Bultmann, how he can be so sure that Paul's self-understanding 
is valid for us, is certainly a reasonable one. 

But the question remains if the study of the Pauline texts would not have gained 
in depth if the Spirit had been allowed to be treated as a given feature and the problem 
had been raised: How does Paul relate this Spirit to the Christ-events? To what extent 
is the ‘‘dynamic identification” — if there is such — a work of Paul the theologian, and 
how does it compare with e. g. the kerygmatic material in Acts? As it now stands, the 
case is closéd before the investigation starts. — And yet it is a helpful book. 


KRISTER STENDAHL 


Harvarp Divinity SCHOOL 


The Letter to the Hebrews, by Johannes Schneider. Trans. William A. Mueller from Der 
Hebraerbrief, No. 16 in the New Testament series, ‘Bibelhilfe-<iir die Gemeinde.” 


Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 139. $2.50. 


This is a non-technical and somewhat popular, yet able and lucid, interpretation 
of the Letter to the Hebrews by the Dean of the theological faculty of the University of 
Berlin. Schneider deals briefly with introductory matters and does not hazard a guess 
as to the name of the author of Hebrews. He thinks, however, that the author’s back- 
ground is Hellenistic Judaism, that he reveals the greatest Hellenistic influence of any 
NT writer, and that he hails from the intellectual atmosphere of Philo’s Alexandria 
though he was probably writing from Italy. The author represents an independent 
form of doctrinal teaching within primitive Christianity, but Schneider does not say 
whether he thinks he is the only NT representative of this outlook. We may note 
William Manson's thesis (The Epistle to the Hebrews) that Hebrews is an elaboration of 
ideas expressed in the teaching of Stephen in Acts. The most likely date for the writing 
is held to be 66-70 or in the 80's. 

As to literary form the work is a homily with a letter-like conclusion added to it. 
The author’s basic question is, ‘‘What does the work of Christ mean and what does he 
himself mean to the Christian Church?” His purpose is exhortation and consolation, 
but this is based on theology, and it is this interlacing of doctrine and exhortation which 
gives to the letter its special character. Schneider outlines the work as follows: 1) the 
uniqueness of the divine bearer of revelation (1 1-4 13); 2) the person and the work 
of the high priest Jesus Christ (4 14-10 18); 3) admonitions to fidelity in the faith 
(10 19-12 29); 4) concluding words (13). Within each of these large sections there is 
further interweaving of theology and doctrine. Though the author uses ideas and 
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thought-forms which are strange to us, he is dealing with the basic human problems of 
sin and guilt, forgiveness and atonement, and sacrifice and cult. 

According to Schneider, the author of Hebrews expresses the finality of the Christian 
revelation in a framework provided by the fusion of three motifs: the cult, Heilsge- 
schichte, and a Platonic-Philonic realistic metaphysic. Let us look briefly at each of 
the three. 

The sacrificial death and exaltation of Christ are the most important elements in 
the Christ-faith of Hebrews. The sprinkling of blood is necessary for the efficacy of a 
covenant; thus, the cultic principle is not rejected, but there is a new means for carrying 
it through. The OT sacrifices have not brought the people to completion, but Christ's 
sacrifice has perfected men forever, so Christ is the end of sacrifice and cultic religion. 
Schneider seems to see the rationale of sacrifice in Hebrews as the offering of life. 

This sacrifice is set by the author of Hebrews in the framework of redemptive 
history. Christ is the turning point of revelational and redemptive history, and he 
inaugurates a new time which is also the last time. His sacrifice closes an epoch, ushers 
in the last time, and turns men’s gaze toward the consummation of the ages. 

Faith, however, is concerned not only with the revelation in history but also with 
eternal reality. The eternal validity of Christ's sacrifice is secured because it is in a 
heavenly, not an earthly, sanctuary. The true reality is heavenly, and the author 


does not mean his language about the heavenly sanctuary symbolically. It is the 
earthly worship which is a parable. For Hebrews there exists a pure and holy sphere 


of ‘‘metaphysical”’ realities. Before Christ there could be no perfect atonement because 
there is nothing perfect in the earthly domain. Schneider does not say explicitly that 
the background of the heavenly sanctuary is Platonic realism mediated through Philo, 
but apparently that is his position. Nor does he express an opinion about the sources 
of the cosmic Christology of Heb 1 1-4. He does affirm that the author does not begin 
with speculation but with the historic sacrifice of Christ. His once-for-all death makes 
him high priest, and this necessitates a sanctuary. This is similar to the position of 
William Manson. C. K. Barrett (‘‘The Eschatology of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
The Background of the New Testament and its Eschatology), on the other hand, sees the 
background of the heavenly sanctuary in Jewish apocalyptic though he allows that 
the author may have read Plato. 

God's promise can be absolutely counted upon. Also our hope may go into the 
holy of holies where Christ already is, so we have spiritual access to the presence of 
God. But unbelief will prevent the attainment of the promises of God. Schneider 
clearly presents the existential situation of the believer caught in the tension between 
threat and promise. He is frank to admit that for Hebrews there is no possession of 
salvation which is irrevocably assured. One who commits wilful and complete apostasy 
dooms himself, and there is no possibility of a second repentance. This is more severe 
than church practice of a later time. 

Schneider's comments on the definition of faith in Heb 11 1-3 are good. The author 
is not trying to give a full definition of Christian faith but to show a basic characteristic 
of faith throughout the history of redemption. It is the capacity to lay hold in a peculiar 
way on the non-empirical world — both above and in the future. It bears a self- 
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authenticating certainty that goes beyond experimental certainty. Schneider's discus- 
sion of Abraham and Moses in the examples of faith is helpful, but he does not point 
out that some of the examples hardly fit the definition in 11 1-3. Nor does he show, 
as he might have elsewhere, how fanciful the author’s OT exegesis (eisegesis) often 


is. There is sometimes a hint of biblicism. 
Finally, his remarks about freedom, responsibility, and destiny in the comments on 
Heb 3 7-4 11, 7 1-28 are illuminating. 
Dan O. Via, JR. 


WakE Forest COLLEGE 


Stanislas Giet, L’A pocalypse et l'histoire. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. 
Pp. 260. 


Two vitally interesting books on the Apocalypse of John have come to NT students 
in recent months from Western Europe: The Last Book of the Bible, written originally 
in German by Lutheran Bishop Hans Lilje in a Gestapo prison camp during World 
War II; and the present volume in French by Stanislas Giet, Professeur A la Faculté 
de Théologie Catholique de L’Université de Strasbourg. It is of additional interest 
that Giet’s volume carries the Roman Catholic ‘Nihil obstat.’’ Lilje’s volume savors 
of the devotional strength which he found as he wrote his pages under the terrorist 
regime of Adolf Hitler in Germany, a situation paralleling the original setting of the 
book of Revelation under the reign of Emperor Domitian. The volume of Stanislas 
Giet approaches the Book of Revelation critically in its relation to the Roman emperors 
of the first Christian century, discerning Revelation as coming from the time of Emperor 
Vespasian (A. D. 69-79), 

The thesis of Giet’s volume is that Flavius Josephus in his Jewish Wars and the 
writer of Revelation are describing the same times. Josephus writes factually as a 
historian; the author of the Apocalypse of John writes in a highly imaginative style, 
being stimulated by having read Josephus’ Jewish Wars. Hence, Revelation, following 
Josephus, deals with the ten kings from Julius Caesar (45-44 B. cc.) to Vespasian (A. D. 
69-79). The ten horns are: Julius Caesar, Augustus (Octavius), Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian; subtracting Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, the seven heads of the beast are the seven major emperors from Julius Caesar 
to Vespasian. Revelation is thus written during the time of Vespasian instead of during 
the reign of Domitian (A.D. 81-96), about 95. Hence the “Nero redivivus’’ myth 
would rest much nearer the time of Nero’s death in A. D. 68. 

Giet thus sees Revelation as an interpretation of history to bring courage to Chris- 
tians during the terrorist reign of Vespasian, when Vespasian was lauding himself and 
his family within the atmosphere of the cult of the Roman emperor. Vespasian gave 
his wife the title of Augusta, and to his daughter the name of Domitilla. Though 
Vespasian never argued, himself, as the son of a god, he felt himself the heir of the 
politics that were those of Augustus. Peace, Victory, and Fortune were three political 
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words which he greatly emphasized. He was called Benefactor and Savior by his 
people. Elaborate services of worship and ceremony were offered in his behalf. Since 
Nero intensified the persecutions of the Christians (and before A.D. 70 the Roman 
Empire had persecuted mainly the Jews, and primarily in Rome), the setting for the 
intense persecutions of Christians under Vespasian, and the expectancy of Nero's 
return, fit easily into the time of Vespasian, according to Giet. 

This volume offers a stimulating invitation to re-think the dating of Revelation 
The author shows careful and skilled scholarship in dealing with his thesis. He has 
employed with artistry the tools of constructive higher criticism. The book will take 
its place rightfully among recent sound commentaries on the Apocalypse of John. 
Yet there are several questions which the book leaves open for this reviewer: 1) Had 
the ‘‘Nero redivivus'’ myth developed so strongly and so thoroughly by the time of 
Vespasian’s reign? This question is especially pertinent as to the later theory about 
Nero’s being chained in the nether world, when there grew doubts about his being in 
Parthia. 2) Were the Roman persecutions so general, extending to the regions of the 
“seven cities’ in Asia Minor, during the reign of Vespasian? Domitian’s reign seems 
more favorable for general Roman persecutions. 3) Would Josephus’ Jewish Wars 
(written about A.D. 75) be so well known by the writer of the Apocalypse of John 
during the reign of Vespasian (69-79)? Especially remembering that Revelation was 
written off the coast of Asia Minor on the Isle of Patmos. 4) Without attempting to 
be arbitrary, do not the details of Revelation fall much more naturally into the reign 
of Domitian than into the years of Vespasian? 5) Were the rites of apotheosis attached 
to Julius Caesar, or were they first designated to Octavius? 

But this is a worthy volume. In particular does it have added interest, since it 
shows the interest of Roman Catholic scholars, and that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in biblical problems of a critical nature. 

Tuomas S. KEPLER 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


: 
Revelation and Existence: A Study in the Theology of Rudolf Bultmann, by H. P. Owen 


Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1957. Pp. 160. 


Some allege that a certain type of conservatism, on the whole, marks British NT 
scholarship and theology, a conservatism not so much of doctrine as temper of mind, 
although this same temper tends to blur that distinction. So much is this the case 
that one rarely hopes to find — with some notable exceptions — any genuine apprecia- 
tion for as radical and revisionist a continental scholar as Rudolf Bultmann. It is almost 
as if, in the last analysis, Bultmann were to be criticized for a certain lack of balance 
or taste or common sense, as if his program were an assault less upon the truth than 
upon decorum. 

H. P. Owen’s book on Bultmann does not require, unfortunately, a radical revision 


of this stereotype. Its virtues are, as expected, those typical ones of clarity and common 
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sense: it is a lucid, uncomplicated statement and criticism of Bultmann’s theology. 
But its weaknesses seem to flow from the same mind-set, since one feels that the weight 
of the criticism ultimately rests not upon reason but upon an appeal to all right-thinking 
British Christians. 

This criticism, being difficult to document, may seem unfair. Yet it is not hard to 
point out the many places where Owen seems to be primarily aggrieved by the fact 
that Buitmann uses the terminology of tradition to express an anti-traditional view. 
This apparently constitutes a criticism, not merely a description, because Owen contin- 
ually appeals to the authorities of Christian revelation (p. 64), Christian experience 
(p.. 123), and Christian tradition (p. 57), as if these were synonymous, although it is 
a little harder to grasp the self-evident authority of the one appeal to the “majority of 
British scholars” (p. 129). 

Christian tradition, furthermore, is not only to be equated with biblical faith but 
appears to reconcile both the Greek and Hebraic modes of thought (p. 64), not to 
mention its apparent restatement of the conclusions of common sense. With respect 
to history in the Bible, for example, Owen can write (p. 123) that, ‘On grounds of 
objective evidence alone the prophetic interpretation of Israelite history is preferable 
to any non-prophetic interpretation. It is historically more credible that God promised 
a Messiah than that he did not because it is historically more credible that he actually 
chose Israel than that he did not.”” We can also assume that the resurrection is probably 
true — “faith turns probability into certainty’”’ (p. 131) — and, in general (p. 120), 
that ‘‘the historian ought to be able to apprehend at least something of Christ's divine 
significance.”” Clearly we are dealing here not with rational or theological arguments 
but a state of mind. 

The virtues in such an approach are, as I have written, lucidity and clarity, and 
the insights these invariably yield. Owen affirms Bultmann’s intention to restate the 
gospel in terms that are free from myth and he also correctly apprehends that Bultmann’s 
rea! enemy is “objectification”: that is, any conceptual scheme which prejudices the 
personal character of both God and man. Man's subjectivity as “historicity’’ and 
God's Being as Being-for-man’s-historicity require, for Bultmann, as the former did 
for Heidegger, a rejection of the substance-language of Greek and Western metaphysics. 

From a very helpful discussion of Bultmann'’s views on myth Owen extracts what 
he believes to be the four theological criteria implicit in the demythologization program: 
1) God’s act must be simultaneously transcendent and concealed; 2) it must take 
the form of personal encounter; 3) it must give man a new self-understanding; 4) it 
must not be demonstrable or supported by objective evidence. 

The several chapters deal, in turn, with these criteria and Owens’ criticisms of 
them. He professes to accept criteria (1) and (3) but finds (2) unacceptable and (4) 
requiring reformulation. Owen concludes (p. 138), ‘“‘that Bultmann (a) lacks the concept 
of divine immanence and (b) posits too radical a contrast between the subjective and 
objective elements in revelation.’’ These criticisms, in turn, rest on the conviction 
that Bultmann’s analogy of “Encounter” is not the most productive one for dealing 
with the God-man relationship as interpreted by Christian faith. God's act, Owen 
argues, is not limited to personal or subjective encounter. But even if one were to 
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start with it as the prototype of the religious relationship, he continues, something 
more, theologically speaking, must be said than Bultmann has said or is able to say. 
This something more, in Owen's view, takes him in the direction of an insistence on 
the divine image in man and a consideration of the work of the Holy Spirit. This 
criticism is an important one — as Bultmann himself would concede — and when it is 
linked with an anthropology which deals seriously with the wider significance of the 
doctrine of the imago dei the book is most suggestive. 

The real problem here, in this reviewer's opinion, is to specify, if we can, the rela- 
tionship between I-Thou and I-It language, to use a distinction that is roughly parallel 
to the distinction between subjective and objective language. What the existentialist 
has most forcefully pointed out is that there is no clear logical relationship between 


them which makes it possible to pass easily from the former to the latter, from act to 
being. To state simply, as Owen does, that God's Being is revealed in his act begs the 
question until we establish how ‘‘Being"’ is to be understood. 

For example, my personal encounter with another man does, I would argue, mediate 
real knowledge of him but it does not necessarily give me information about my friend's 


ego, id, or superego, or about his brain or, more pointedly, about whether he has an 
immortal soul or not. So also, because God meets one in the forgiving love of Jesus 
Christ I cannot easily pass to statements about God's Being-in-and-for-himself (his 
Nature). Barth's view that the datum of the Trinity is given in revelation is not at all 
convincing unless one assumes a naive realism of revelation or accepts the revelatory 
character of tradition. 

Such metaphysical statements may be true but that is another matter. The impor- 
tant thing is tha ; there are two levels of discourse here, each with its own presuppositions, 
purpose, and language. They are distinct, although related, but everything depends 
on specifying the relationship. A really significant critique of Bultmann would have to 
deal with this problem and relate it to Bultmann’s own view that each age has its own 
conceptual system. This book scarcely touches that issue. In fact, it is in the awkward 
position of conceding Bultmann’s main point and then proceeding to demonstrate 
that it has not really understood that point at all. The result is curious but apparently 
comforting: ‘‘All this (Bultmann) and heaven (orthodoxy) too.” 


Van A. HARVEY 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Maccabees, Zealots, and Josephus: An Inquiry into Jewish Nationalism in the Greco- 
Roman Period, by William Reuben Farmer. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1956. Pp. 209. $4.50. 


The author states it as his purpose ‘‘to establish the view that on the whole the same 
fundamental motives operative in the religio-nationalistic uprising of the Jews against 
the Seleucids in the second century B. C. also lay behind the revolt against the Romans 
in the first century A. D.”’ Evidently, as he indicates, such a revised picture of the forces 
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leading up to the fall of Jerusalem in A. D. 70 would have important bearing on our 
understanding of the rise of Christianity. But any such revision of tne usual picture of 
the Jewish nationalists leads us straight to Josephus. 

Professor Farmer notes that in his Jewish War 2.8.1 and in the Antiquities 18.1.1 
Josephus identifies his fourth philosophy among the Jews — that of the revolutionists 


as ‘‘previously unknown” and as “having nothing in common with the others."’ It is 
true that in the latter and later work he says that it ‘‘held all things in common with the 
Pharisees, except that they had an inviolable attachment to liberty (éAevépor), 
and taught that God was to be their only ruler and lord.” But where Josephus uniformly 
praises the Maccabees as devoted to the Law he condemns the later revolutionaries as 
brigands, seditionists, and fanatics. Farmer believes that the two movements of Jewish 
independence were inspired by the same religious ideals against similar foes, and he 
offers plausible reasons why Josephus would not only misconceive and obscure the 
character of the Zealots but also exclude their relation to the Maccabees before them. 
Josephus is in the difficult position, especially in his Jewish War, of presenting an 
apologia for the Jews whose position in the Empire was highly precarious at the time of 
writing, and of exonerating both Rome and himself. The combination of these con- 
siderations with his undoubted awareness of the historian’s task provides a fascinating 
exhibit in historiography. 

Farmer canvasses the work of modern students of Josephus from Ewald and Graetz 


to the present day. Various scholars have gone beyond Schiirer in recognizing, in 


Pfeiffer’s words, that ‘‘as the Pharisees are the heirs of the Hasidim so the Zealots are 
the heirs of the Maccabees."’ A basic chapter in the book argues that the motivation of 
the Zealots was ‘‘Torah-centric"” rather than ‘‘secular,”’ and sets up successive parallels 
between them and the Hasidim. The conclusion is that there was ‘‘no fundamental 
change in the relationship of Jewish nationalism to the Torah in the period running 
from Antiochus Epiphanes to Titus.”” A supporting chapter on the common attitude 
to the temple shows that Josephus here provides evidence that undercuts his own 
misrepresentation. Farmer then shows that the example of the Maccabees was kept 
vividly in mind in the first century of our era despite the silence of the Mishnah and 
the NT (with the possible exception of Heb 11 35-38), and despite the fact that Josephus 
never speaks of their influence on the Jews in the Roman period. Apart from I and II 
Maccabees and Jason of Cyrene, the author emphasizes the importance in this period 
of Hanukkah and the festival associated with Nicanor’s Day. He also cites the Scroll 
of Fasts (Megillat Taanit) and its testimony to days of remembrance of notable events 
in the Maccabean struggle. Finally the War Scroll of Qumran is discussed as evidence 
of the compatibility of piety and the sword among Jewish groups of the period. 

In a concluding chapter on ‘Jewish Nationalism and Jesus’ the author seeks to 


get behind the false alternatives of ‘‘secular’’ and ‘‘devout,”’ ‘‘activist’’ and ‘‘apoca- 


’ ’ 


lyptic,” ‘‘quietist’’ and “‘revolutionary.”’ Israel from of old had its promise of the ‘‘land”’ 
and its martyrs of the Law animated by “jealousy” for the cause of God, like Phineas. 
The Holy War tradition was strong and could take an apocalyptic form which for all its 
blood and thunder was nonetheless inspired by the covenants and the promises. In this 


context Farmer asks that the situation of the historical Jesus be re-examined. ‘‘To say 
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that Jesus was detached from Jewish nationalism in his day is to say that he was out of 
touch with what was really going on among his people.” 

The book is valuable first of all for its discussion of Josephus and for its full explora- 
tion of what we can know about the Zealots. It can also be specially useful if it draws 
the attention of scholarship today again to the religio-political setting of the rise of 
Christianity. The study of the Gospels has been handicapped by a modernizing pre- 
conception that Jesus must have been either a non-political prophet (or ‘‘Son of man’’- 
elect) detached from all historical actualities, or a very mundane Zealot. But the 
alternative is false. Traditional theocratic patriotism and eschatology could serve as 
vehicles for very realistic action and goals. Jesus could well have identified himself with 
hopes and symbols relevant to his time and place and akin to those of the revolutionaries 
in their power to kindle allegiance. Josephus himself finally condemns the Zealots not 
only because their course was suicidal but because, as in the case of Sennacherib, they 
should have waited on the Lord for deliverance. But what about the precedent of the 
Maccabees! In placing the Zealots in a fairer light Farmer does not make it part of his 
purpose here to judge them. Nevertheless one of the great merits of the book is the way 
in which it highlights the alternatives of the Jews in this crucial period. 


Amos N. WILDER 


HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL 


‘Iyyunim bi-megillot midbar Yehudah [Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls], ed. Jacob Liver. 
Jerusalem: Israel Society for Biblical Research, 1957. Pp. 122. 


This volume contains seven lectures on the scrolls delivered at the third of the 
annual conferences dedicated to the memory of Professor E. L. Sukenik. Following a 
brief appreciation of Sukenik’s fruitful career in archeology by B. Z. Lurie, the con- 
tributions are as follows: H. Gevaryahu, “The Qumran Fragment of the Prayer of 
Nabonidus’’; S. Talmon, ‘The Calendar of the Sect from the Judean Desert’; Y. 
Yadin, ‘‘Recent Developments in Dead Sea Scrolls Research’’; J. Liver, ‘The Davidic 
Messiah in the Dead Sea Scrolls’; J. Licht, ‘'The Concept of Nedabah in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls’; D. Flusser, ‘‘The Dead Sea Sect and Christianity’; C. Rabin, “ Yahad, Haburah, 
and Essenes.”’ 

All of these essays represent significant contributions to the Qumran research now 
flourishing in Israel. Gevaryahu agrees with Milik and Freedman in dating the nucleus 
of the Nabonidus prayer to the Persian period and stressing its connection with the 
Nebuchadnezzar of the Book of Daniel. In a brilliant analysis of the brief table of 
mismarot described by Milik (Supplements to VT, IV, 24-25), Talmon proves conclu- 
sively that the Qumran sect followed the calendar of the Book of Jubilees. His transla- 
tion of the assignments of the priestly watches differs from Milik in that he takes the 
numbers in the text as referring to the days of the miSmar, rather than the week. How- 
ever, since Talmon demonstrates that each mi$mar began on Sunday, the result is the 
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same. It is now clear that the sect took the order of twenty-four mi§marot from I Chron 
24 and adapted it to the solar calendar of fifty-two weeks by adding two priestly watches 
who served for one month toward the end of the year. Talmon's results agree perfectly 
with the features of the Jubilees calendar as determined independently by Mlle. Jaubert 
(VT, III [1954], 250-64). The reviewer has also verified that they agree with the 
specimen from the synchronistic table mentioned by Milik (op. cit., p. 25), according 
to which the sixth day of the miSmar of Yehezqe'l falls on the 22nd day of the 11th 
month of the sectarian calendar. The details of the calendar of Jubilees are, thus, 
finally emerging and the long-standing problem of the date of Pentecost is solved. 
The importance of these findings for the understanding of the Qumran literature can 
hardly be overrated. 

Y. Yadin offers a few different readings in the peser on Gen 49 published by Allegro 
(JBL, LXXV [1956], 174-87). He takes the reference to the Plain of Acco in 4QpIsa* 
as an allusion to the invasion of the Kittim, rather than the landing of the Messiah 
(so Allegro). J. Liver sees in the messianic texts from 4Q, which emphasize the Davidic 
lineage of the messiah, a strand of tradition contrasting with the predominance given 
to the priestly messiah in the other Qumran texts. Licht attempts to fit the voluntary 
concept of nedabah, applied in the scrolls to the act of joining the sect, into the otherwise 
deterministic framework of Qumran theology. In his essay on Christianity, Flusser 
concludes that while there is no great affinity between the religious views of the sect 
and the ‘‘first stratum”"’ of Christianity, there is close contact with the teachings of Paul 
and the Gospel of John. He sees in the scrolls a confirmation of Bultmann's view that 
Paul based himself on a previous religious trend within Christianity influenced by 
Jewish sectarian teachings. Rabin's views on the connection between the sect and the 
Pharisaic faburah can fortunately be studied in his Qumran Studies (for which compare 
the writer's review in JBL, LX XVII [1958], pp. 249-57). 

These fragmentary comments can hardly do justice to the substantial contributions 
contained in this volume. It is to be expected that some of these essays will later be 
translated. However, in the meantime, it is well worth learning modern Hebrew to 
read them. 

JosrrpH M. BAUMGARTEN 


Jouns HopkKINs UNIVERSITY 


Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christentum: Sachwérterbuch zur Auseinandersetsung des 
Christentums mit der antiken Welt, herausgegeben von Theodor Klauser. Stuttgart: 
Hiersemann Verlag. Lief. 20-24: Cyprianus III (Forts.) -Dogma I. Cols. 481-1272. 
1956-57. 12.50 DM each. 


These five complete parts of the third volume of this indispensable work (on the 
first three cf. here LX XV [1956], 236f.). An editorial foreword brings the welcome 
news of the foundation of the Franz Joseph Délger-Institut zur Erforschung der 
Spatantike in Bonn; this should make possible a speedier tempo of publication for 
RAC, which is to be supplemented by a new Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum. 
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Let me mention a few of the articles. Daniel and David, both by Daniéiou, are 
both very much to the purpose. Demiurgos (W. Theiler) and Demut (A. Dihle) are 
remarkable studies. The second well brings out the contrast between Greek thought 
on the one hand and Judaism and Christianity on the other. In the first, humility is so 
to speak negative — the avoidance of anything that might involve even the appearance 
of outstepping the due limits, as when Agamemnon protests against the purple carpets 
which Clytemnestra has ordered for his return.! In Judaism humility is a positive 
virtue and could even be called the greatest (G. F. Moore, Judaism, II, 273 ff.);? in 
Christianity humility is extended to include self-abasement before other human beings. 
Dihle’s full and perceptive discussion, which follows the theme into the 7th century is 


very suggestive, e. g. for Paul's anxiety about boasting and for Philo’s condemnation 


of any claiming of personal credit for virtues.3 There is more on the topic in Devotions- 
formeln (H. Zilliacus). a 


Deus internus (J. Haussleiter) affords a rich and needed collection of material,‘ 


and Devotionalien (B. Kétting)’ supplies abundant illustration of Acts 19 24. Readers 
of JBL will welcome warmly Dedicatio (L. Koep).6 Dialog (A. Hermann-G. Bardy), 
Diatribe (W. Capelle-H.I. Marrou: ‘Kulturosmose,’ 999, is noteworthy), Dirne (A. 
Hermann-H. Herter; excellent material for attitudes towards porneia), and Divinatio 
(P. Courcelle). And there is so much more to praise, e. g. Diocletianus (W. Seston) 
and Dionysius Areopagita (R. Roques; very full and instructive). 


ARTHUR DarsBy Nock 
HAKVARD UNIVERSITY 


* A word might be added about the refusal of certain honors by rulers, etc. (cf. 
F.C. Grant, The Joy of Study ..., pp. 127 ff.). Again we have the statement of Augustus 
(Res Gestae 20) that he restored the Capitol and Pompey'’s theater ‘‘sine ulla inscriptione 
nominis met.” 

2Cf. N. N. Glatzer in Kr. Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls and the NT, p. 234. 

3 Cf. Gnomon, XXVIII [1956], 124 ff. To the discussion of Christianity might be 
added a word on the attitude of nolo episcopari (cf. Cod. Iust. I. 3.30.4 f. — Plat. Rep. 
347. c. 2-3 looks like a paradox: cf. Isocr. VII. 24 f.). 

4To the reference from the Hermetica (812), add Corp. I. 6 (divine Logos and 
Nous in the individual). Cf. in general H. Bonnet, Reallex. f. dgypt. Religionsgeschichte, 
pp. 225 ff.; Nock, J. Rom. St., XX XVII (1947), 109 ff. 

5 The reference (pp. 864 f.) to the supposed burial at Antinoe of a woman with all 
her household deities should be corrected in view of P. Perdrizet, Terres cuites . 
Fouquet, pp. x f. 

6 “Cod. Theod. 16, 8, 25 vJ. 424 nimmt die jiid. Heiligtiimer in Schutz: sacris 
mysteriis sunt dedicata” (646) is misleading; the text refers to synagogues transformed 
into churches. [The date should be 423.] 
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A Companion to the Bible, edited by J.-J. Von Allmen. Introduction by H. H. Rowley. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1958. $6.00. 


Of its kind this is an excellent volume. Thirty-six Protestant scholars from France 
and Switzerland have combined under the editorship of J. J. Von Allmen of the Univer- 
sity of Neuchatel, Switzerland to produce a work dealing with the most important 
words in the Scriptures. No attempt is made at being exhaustive. Instead, the volume 


concentrates chiefly on the words that are of theological significance. The result is a 
collection of studies which, though brief, are (as far as the reviewer could judge from 
his sampling) highly illuminating. French clarity is here at its best in the service of 
the Scriptures, and, within the limitations indicated, it can be most warmly recom- 
mended both for its intrinsic quality and the insight it often gives to the thinking of 


some of the leading continental scholars. 


W. D. Davigs 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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The Formation of Christian Dogma: An Historical Study of its Problem, by Martin 
Werner. Trans. S. G. F. Brandon. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 


Readers of either of the two German editions of Die Entstehung des christlichen 
Dogmas (Bern and Tiibingen, 1941 and 1955), of which this volume is a ‘rewritten, 
shortened form,"’ are well acquainted with the relation of Werner's thinking to that of 
Reimarus and J. Weiss, carried to its most vigorous and comprehensive statement by 
A. Schweitzer: the “thoroughgoing eschatological’’ (konsequent-eschatologische) inter- 
pretation of Christian origins. In The Quest of the Historical Jesus, Schweitzer applied 
this interpretative principle to the life and consciousness of Jesus; Werner picks up the 
history of Christian beginnings at this point and carries forward the application of the 
eschatological canon through the 4th century. 

Werner is a good disciple of Schweitzer. Both love disjunction and refuse to permit 
scholarship the easy escape of the handy “both/and."" “Weiss lays down the third 
great alternative which the study of the life of Jesus had to meet,”’ 
“The first was laid down by Strauss: either purely historical or purely supernatural. 
The second had been worked out by the Tiibingen school and Holtzmann; either 
Synoptic or Johannine. Now came the third: either eschatological or non-eschatolog- 
ical!’ (Quest [Macmillan, 1955], p. 238). Like Schweitzer and against Harnack, Werner 
assumes that it was no subtle complex of internal and external causes that impelled 
kerygmatic Christianity toward the philosophical language of Nicea and Chalcedon; 
the efficient cause was internal to the Church: ‘‘To what degree were there implicit in 
Primitive Christianity those elements which caused that faith to be transformed in the 
post-apostolic period into Early Catholicism?" (Formation, p. 3). This is the boundary 
of the ‘‘proper task of the history of doctrine."” As for the role of Hellenism, Werner 
states: ‘Early Catholicism thus only Hellenized the original Gospel in so far as the delay 
of the Parousia demanded such Hellenization. In other words: de-eschatologizing was 
not, as it was recently maintained, the consequence of Hellenization, but in fact, as the 
whole presentation of the issue here attests, the cause of it’’ (p. 293). 

Werner is in some ways too good a disciple of Schweitzer. Does the rigorous 
application of a single interpretative principle to whole reaches of fact do justice to an 
historical problem? Schweitzer knows very well that this is a methodological question. 
Investigations thus conducted have the immense advantage of yielding total exploration 
of the historical possibilities comprehended by the principle. Werner, however, seems 
to look upon his own highly logical approach as intrinsically historical, as though the 
principle were the conclusion of an inquiry, not its method. Dogmatism notwithstanding, 
Werner puts the case superbly and exposes a myriad of possible meanings in the litera- 
ture of the history of doctrine that cannot be brushed aside by even the most impatient 


wrote Schweitzer. 


Anglo-Saxon scholar. 

Werner takes his departure from a suggestion of Schweitzer: ‘‘The whole of ‘Chris- 
tianity’ to the present day, its inner effective history, depends upon the ‘delay of the 
Parousia’; i. e., on the non-fulfillment of the Parousia, on the abandonment of the 
eschatology, on the progressive and self-developing de-eschatologizing of the religion 
which was consequent on this abandonment” (Formation, p. 22). Once ‘‘a contradiction 
between the eschatological scheme and the actual course of history began to be ap- 
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parent,’”’ says Werner, there occurred ‘‘distortions through the incorporation of un- 
historical features which ... are significant for the history of doctrine’ (p. 23). What, 
among other things, is revealed by these interpolations and falsifications, is that the 
Christian community had embarked on a massive reconstruction of its original beliefs. 
The Church now knew ‘‘that the Apostolic Age was not... the beginning of the final 
epoch .... This change of things proved itself in effect to be the turning-point of that 
subsequent crisis of Christianity which, starting in the post-apostolic period, led, by 
virtue of the process of Hellenization, to Early Catholicism” (p. 25). This sentence, by 
the way, illustrates the ponderous Teutonism of the translation. 

Werner shows how each of the main sources of primitive Christian hope was trans- 
formed into doctrine from which all expectancy of Parousia had been expunged. The 
need for acceptable doctrine at once stimulated the production of new literature and 
made the Church ready to accept works precisely suited to its pressing necessity. ‘‘To 
this order the Johannine Gospel belongs, which in the process of time’’ — simply because 
it reconstrued the Christian hope of life without dependence on the Parousia — ‘‘became 
one of the most influential and indispensable of all these new books of revelation...” 


(p. 47). 
In view of Werner's concern with scholarly method since Schweitzer — he discusses 


form-criticism briefly — one wonders why he ignores arguments lately advanced in 
support of an earlier dating of the Fourth Gospel, especially since those arguments have 
great pertinence to his thesis. The establishment of an early date for the Fourth Gospel 


would have devastating effects on the whole de-eschatologizing interpretation as devel- 
oped by Schweitzer and Werner. If it could be shown that the resurrection itself was 
the cornerstone of primitive Christian hope, the determinative effect of the Parousia 
expectation upon belief — and the power of the disappointment to compel doctrinal 
reconstruction — shrink to a collateral element of early faith. Werner does not intro- 
duce the Qumran evidence into this new edition, the revision of his earlier work not being 
comprehensive. It is quite clear that both protagonists and critics of de-eschatologism 
must form some judgment of the bearing of the Dead Sea scrolls upon the date of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The Formation of Christian Dogma is generally marked by profuse reference to the 
literature of early Christian history. In particular, the emergence of the mass as the 
life-giving rite of the Roman Church is illuminated by the suggestion that the very 
survival of the soteriological interpretation of the death of Christ rested upon the 
Church's ability to dissociate it from the Parousia, and that this was accomplished by 
“the adoption of a fundamentally new and uniform construction...namely, the 
doctrine of the institution of the Sacrament through the death of Jesus...” (p. 116). 

The power of Werner's work flows from his ruthless exhibition of every major 
turning-point in early doctrinal history as, quite simply, a further instance of the 
process of de-eschatologizing. Whether Werner’s reconstruction of early Christian 
history is sufficiently comprehensive is a serious question; but the light shed on early 
Christian thought by the full exploration of its inward need to strike free of all expecta- 
tion of an early denouement makes this book very important. 

Etwyn A. SMITH 
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The attention of readers is called especially to a venture of the faculty and students 
of theology of Weston College, Weston 93, Massachusetts. They have issued at the 
very cheap price of $1.00, since May 1956, a series of pamphlets or booklets under 
the title New Testament Abstracts. These, in the words of the experimental volume, 
are intended ‘‘to be a current yet permanent, record of periodical literature about 
the NT.” They aim at a coverage between that provided by the Catholic Biblical 
Quarterly and the Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenze- 
gebiete. We heartily recommend the Abstracts to readers of the JBL. Brief summaries 
of significant periodical articles are offered by competent students and scholars. 

From the Oxford University Press comes a slight volume by John Lowe, Saint 
Peter (1956), $2.50. It consists of lectures given at the General Theological Seminary 
in New York on the William Copley Winslow Memorial Foundation in Nov. 1955. It 
provides a clear and concise statement of the present position in Petrine studies. 
Professor E. J. Goodspeed has put us again in his debt by a new volume on The Twelve: 
The Story of Christ's Apostles (Philadelphia-Toronto: The John C. Winston Company, 
1957), $3.50, written with disarming simplicity and clarity, it supplies a most useful 
summation of the relevant materials and is sure to be much consulted. 

Some books in the biblical field, though primarily meant for a wider public 
than that supplied by readers of the JBL, are, nevertheless, noteworthy. A. M. Hunter 
has again written three small but highly effective works which are rewarding, by way 
of summaries, even for specialists. These are Introduction to NT Theology (Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press, 1957), $2.50; A Commentary on St. Mark for the Torch Series 
(New York: Macmillan, 1957), $1.75; and Introducing the NT (a second edition, revised 
and enlarged; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957), $3.00. Another Scottish scholar, 
William Barclay has published A NT Wordbook (New York: Harper Bros., 1957), 
$2.50 —a collection of 37 words are treated with insight and scholarship, in a clear 
style. Equally useful are also the same writer's volumes in the Daily Bible Study Series 
published again by the Westminster Press on John (2 vols.), Acts, Mark, all in 1957 
at $2.50. The volume on Luke has been reviewed for the JBL; these additional works 
are of the same quality. A small work by M. Jack Suggs called The Layman Reads his 
Bible (Missouri, 1957), $1.50, is most imaginative and helpful for its purpose. 

Mention should be made of Vol. XXI in Luther's Works published by Concordia 
Publishing House, St. Louis, Missouri, which contains Luther's reflections on the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Magnificat (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1956). 
We have also received a volume in the Rutgers Byzantine Series on Bysantium: Greatness 
and Decline (Rutgers University Press, 1957) a translation from the French of the 
well-known work of Charles Diehl by Naomi Walford. 

Among books received which are not directly related to the biblical field but are 
nevertheless noteworthy are the following: An excellent study by G. S. Hendry, 
The Gospel of the Incarnation (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957), $3.75, is a plea 
“for a recovery of the wholeness of the Christian Gospel” for which “‘theology needs 
to reintegrate the incarnation and the atonement with the incarnate life."” It is of real 
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importance for NT students especially in the post-Bultmann era on which we now seem 
to be entering. A chapter by Dinkler on Martin Heidegger in Christianity and 
Existentialists (New York: Scribners, 1956) is valuable for NT studies. 

The volumes in the series Library of Christian Classics, the Westminster Press, 
also continue to come. We now have in hand the following: Early Medieval Theology, 
edited by George E. McCracken, in collaboration with A. Cabansis; Spiritual and 
Anabaptist Writers, edited by G. H. Williams and Angel M. Mergal; A Scholastic 
Miscellany, edited by Eugene R. Fairweather (1956). Preceding the material from 
Anselm, and theologians of the 12th century, there is an introduction (pp. 17-33) on 
“The Intellectual Achievement of Mediaeval Criticism.’’ From the Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland comes Vol. XXIII of the Roman Catholic series on Ancient 
Christian Writers dealing with Athenagoras, translated and edited by J. H. Crehan 
S.J., Professor of Theology, Heythrop College, Oxon. Here, too, there is a rich in- 
troduction to Athenagoras on pp. 3-28. 

From the Stanford University Press, California have come volumes in a series 
entitled A Library of Modern Religious Thought, whose general editor is Henry Chadwick. 
They mostly fall outside the scope of our Journal. 


W. D. Davies 
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